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EQUALLY COMFORTABLE IN AN 


RONT seat or back seat... it 
makes no difference in an Airflow 
Chrysler. Both seats equally wide 
. . . both like divans with deep soft 
cushions and high restful backs. 
Both give you the same smooth 
Floating Ride . . . because both are 
near the center of balance. . . cra- 
dled in the middle of the car. 
Theengine of the Airflow Chrysler 
is over the front axle. . . there’s a 
dustproof luggage compartment over 
the rear axle . . . you ride between 
the axles. The new distribution of 


AIRFLOW 
CHRYSLER 


weight changes the whole character 
of the ride . . . slows down spring 
action . . . creates a wholly new 
kind of riding comfort. 

You have to ride in an Airflow 
Chrysler to appreciate the Floating 
Ride. It’s excitingly different . . 
decidedly better. Try it for yourself. 


Write for the interesting booklet 
which describes the romantic devel- 
opment of Floating Ride. Address the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, 12213 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


our Distinguished 1934. A lodels Chrysler Airflow Eight + «+ 122 horsepower and 123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan, Brougham and Town Sedan, 
five-passenger Coupe. All body types, $1245. Chrysler Airflow Imperial . .. 130 horsepower ...128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and Town Sedan, five-passenger 


Coupe. All body types, $1495. Airflow Custom Imperial . « « 159 horsepower . 
Six . . . With independently sprung front wheels . . 
from $725 up. Four-door Sedan, $795, 


- « 146-inch wheelbase . . 
« for a smooth, cushioned ride . . 


. Individualized body types, prices on request. 1934 Chrysler 
- 93 horsepower, 7 body types on 117- and 121-inch wheelbase. Priced 
All prices f. 0 b, factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
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“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 
RETIRE at 55 on 


$200 A MONTH” 


T= DRAW an income of $200 a 
month for the rest of my life, as 
soon as I’m 55,” said a certain man who 
was discussing his plans for the future. 


‘‘How can you do it on your salary?” 
asked his friend. 


‘“‘Easy,” said the first man. ‘‘I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. No depression can stop it. 


“What’s more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, 
my wife would get a regular monthly 
income for the rest of her life.” 


“That sounds good,” said the other, 
“but what if you’re totally disabled, and 
can’t make your payments?” 


“TI don’t have to worry about that 
either. If, before I reach 55, serious ill- 
ness or accident stops my earning power 
for six months, then—so long thereafter 
as I remain disabled—I don’t have to 
pay any premiums that fall due and I 
get a Disability Income besides.” 


“Fine,” said the other. “Can you tell 
me how much this new Retirement In- 
come Plan would cost me?”’ 


What Does it Cost? 


“How much you need to save each 
month depends on how old you are, 
when you want to retire, and the size of 
the income you will want, 









“Why don’t you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They’ll send you a copy 
free. It tells all about how the plan 
works.” 


An Investment That Pays, 
Depression or no Depression 


Here’s your chance to find out how 
little it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 65 
with a monthly income of $100, $200, 
$300 or more. 


Write the necessary information in 
the coupon below and send it now. You 
will be mailed a 24-page book that tells 
all about this new plan which is backed 
by the Phoenix Mutual, an 83-year-old 
company, with over half a billion dollars 
of insurance in force. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. The coupon is for your 
convenience, 


ie DP 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


. 
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HOW A MAN 
OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE 15 YEARS 
FROM TODAY 


Here is what $200 a month Re- 
tirement Income, payable at age 
55, will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $200 a month for 
life. This income cannot stop un- 
til at least $20,000 has been paid, 
and youcan get as much as 
$25,000, $30,000 or more, depend- 
ing only upon how long you live. 
This important benefit is avail- 
able alone; but if you are insur- 
able, additions can be made to 
your plan by which — 

it guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $40,000. Or a monthly 
income for life. 


it guarantees upon death from 
any other cause before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $20,000. Or a monthly 
income for life. 


It guarantees in the event of per- 
manent total disability before 
age 55 a Monthly Income for 
you. 

Send for Free Plan Book 














Established in 1851 OX 


© 1934,P.M.L.1.Co. ee 








Puoenrx Murua Lire Insurance Co. 
862 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tuz Puoenix 
Murtuat Retirement Income Pian. 
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GEORGIA HOST: Bobby Jones invites the 
nation’s golf masters down to Augusta, Ga., 
tries to stage a come-back, but fails when 
his putting falters—(See page 22). (Wide 
World). 


MAESTRO’S BIRTHDAY: The conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, Arturo Toscanini, shown with Yehudi 
Menuhin, celebrates his sixty-seventh birth- 
day.—(See page 17). (International). 


WOMAN IN SPY CASE: Mrs. Marjorie Tilley 
Switz, American in Paris, is held prisoner 
while the French police attempt to round up 
an international spy ring to which she is al- 
leged to belong.—(See page 13). (Interna- 
tional). 


GRAND NATIONAL WINNER: Golden Miller 

' breaks the Aintree record to capture the 
Grand National Steeplechase.—(See page 
22. (International), 


DETROIT LABORITE: William Collins, or- 
ganizer for the American Federation of 
Labor, addresses auto workers in Detroit 
before President Roosevelt settles the threat- 
ened strike.—(See page 5). (Wide World). 


NAZILAND HIS THEME: Lion Feuchtwanger, 
author of new novel about Jews in Germany, 
says there are 139,000 mistakes in the 
140,000 words of Hitler’s book, “My Strug- 
gle.”—(See page 35). (Acme). 


DIPLOMATIC EXCHANGE: Hiroshi Saito 
(center), new Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, delivers a peaceful document 
from his Foreign Minister to Secretary of 
State Hull.—(See page 16). (Acme). 
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IT’S “PUERTO” RICO 


Would you kindly state why you and one or two 
other publications I have seen use the spelling Puerto 
Rico? The Chicago Tribune spells it Porto Rico, and 
this appears to be the accepted spelling, since all the 
atlases I have consulted spell it Porto. 


HerMANn Y. BLAGDEN 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This United States ssion 
in the Caribbean bore the official name Porto Rico until 
May 17, 1932, when Congress passed an act restoring 
the original Spanish spelling, Puerto Rico (Rich Har- 
bor). Not “one or two other publications,” but the 
great majority of American magazines and newspapers 
now employ this latter spelling. 


AVIATION FATALITIES 


I have been interested in News-WeExk’s accounts 
of the air-mail situation. But you, just as every other 
magazine and-newspaper I have read, have failed to 
give any comparison of army and commercial deaths 
in past years. In this, it seems to me, lies the whole 


story. 
f W. K. Peasopy 
San Antonio, Téxas 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The whole story-does not rest, 
as Mr. Peabody suggests, in the death: figures. Where 
army aviators have to y, many — planes, 
no commercial lines use ships until they are thoroughly 
tested. Hence, in this activity, army pilots encounter 
greater risks. 

Furthermore, where the commercial-line flyers make 
long hops between stops, army pilots, hampered by 
limited appropriations with consequent limited flying 
hours, up and down. Many accidents happen in 
landing and taking off. 


The figures, for whatever they may be worth, are: 
et DEATHS FOR LAST FOUR 


Commercial (including passengers) Army 
1930 29 52 
1931 37 26 
1932 36 50 
1933 17 46 
COMMERCIAL AIRLINE ACCIDENTS (By calen- 


dar years) 
Scheduled Flights on Lines Holding Domestic Air-Mail 
Contracts 


Fatal Pilot Passenger Other 
Year Accidents Accidents Deaths Deaths Deaths 
1930 69 7 6 17 1 crew 
1931 88 10 9 18 2 co-pilots 
1932 98 14 12 11 3 co-pilots 
1933 86 8 7 6 1 co-pilot 
1 ground 
crew 
Scheduled flights on Lines Not Holding Air-Mail Contracts 
1930 16 1 1 4 
1931 26 3 2 7 
1932 10 2 2 8 
1933 12 1 1 2 2 persons 
on ground 
Miscellaneous Flying Accidents 
1930 2,034 301 244 213 
1931 2,205 253 209 156 
1932 1,951 208 167 133 
1933 (first 6 months) 
765 80 68 52 


Passenger Miles Flown Per Annum on Scheduled Domestic 
Airlines 


1930 84,014,572 
1931 106,442,375 
1932 127,038,798 
1933 492,119,000 


DIRECT AND CONCISE 
Your news items are so direct and concise that it 
does not take an enormous amount of reading to get the 
principal facts of an event. The paper is also attractive 
in its make-up. 
R. E. Meek 


Superintendent of Schools 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 
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DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


NEW CAFE AND BAR NOW OPEN 
ON THE LOBBY FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 











Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 























THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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Over 83,000 Men and Women 





Size 8xi%4 inches, 449 pages, illustrated, re- 
vised end enlarged edition. De Luxe grained 
Fabrikoid binding with title stamped in gold. 


(RIGHT) Robt. G 


live? 







Jackson, M.D., the man who 
refused to die. Does he look 76 years old? 
Would you suspect that over a quarter-cen- 
tury ‘fi he was given less than four months to 

is story brings you a priceless message. 





WHAT OTHER DOCTORS SAY 
(Names on Request) 

‘‘More good from it than any book I 

ever read,"’"—Dr. T. H. H. 


Anyone who will adopt your meth- 
ods will get your results.’’—Dr. E. 
E. H. 


‘‘No doubt if every child were brought 
up according to your plan, disease, 
poverty and —ew would dis- 
appear.’’—Dr. J. C. E. 


“Part of my standard equipment in 
making people well.’’—Dr. F. R. C. 


‘Avaluable production.’’—Dr.8.H.B. 


“Will gladly recommend it to _pa- 
tients and others.”"—Dr. W. J. H. 


WHAT MEN SAY 


“Your book is a life- saver to anzowe 
who wants to help himself.’’—H.0.V 


‘Have been living your regimen for 
three years and haven't had a cold.’ 
—D. M. C 


“Both wife and I have benefited. ’’— 


S. A. 


Your book should be in everyone’s 
hand.”"—T. F. 


Ky a changed man in many ways.” 
c. R. 


“Book best I’ve read.’""—S. P. H. 
“Am proving truth of teachings at 
65.""—A. F. R. 

‘Greatest contribution on subject of 
health that has appeared in gen- 
erations. I would hot part with mine 
for any amount.’ L. B. 

Me book is now my religion.’’—H. 
E. W. 


“Best book I ever read.’’—F. L. D. 


‘Not a rehash like most health books 
I've read.’’—F. J. L. 


WHAT WOMEN SAY 


“I do not think there are enough ad- 
jectives in the English wy or to 
describe its worth.’’—L. 8. 8S. 


‘‘Your wonderful book is our physical 
bible, the book of books.’’—Mrs. 
J. V. 

“Wish I had known of your book 
sooner.’’—Mrs. W. B. 

“Have lost twenty-nine pounds and 
rejoice in agility and lightness that 
result.’’—E. C. 


“Your book has a life-giving mes- 
sage.”"—K, 8, 


an over heels interested.’’—Mrs. 
. H. H 


“Each time I read it, I learn more.” 
—Mrs. R. J. 8. 











The Miracle Story of a Remarkable Man 


Dr. Robt. C. Jackson was born into a short-lived, 
chronically sick family. For fifty years he never 
knew what it was to be well. At fifty he was a dy- 
ing “old man,” given less than four months to live 
by fellow physicians. Then, a seemingly trivial inci- 
dent in his own medical practice started him think- 
ing. He began formulating new ideas of his own 
and built himself to robust, perfect health. Fifteen 
years later, at 65, he won “Physical Culture Maga- 
zine’s” first prize of $1,000 for physical perfection 
against all comers of all ages. Today, at 76, vita! 
tests of insurance companies rate him a man of thir- 
ty-five. He has not been sick in twenty-six years, 
and -has had only two colds, the last over twenty 
years ago. 

What his Philosophy can do for YOU 

You probably aren’t dying. You probably don’t 
even resemble the crippled wreck that Dr. Jackson 
once was—deformed with arthritis, steadily going 
blind, near death from blood pressure and a worn- 
out heart. Probably you have no desire to perform 
the feats of strength and muscular control which he 
does—demonstrations by a man of 76 that stump 
the average youth in his twenties. Probably you 
don’t particularly care about being able to run five 
miles in forty-seven minutes as he can and fre- 
quently does. 


But wouldn’t you like the same measure of health 
that has given him a thirty-five year old body at 76 
and which, barring accident, he fully expects to 
carry him on for at least another quarter-century? 
Wouldn’t you like the state of well-being that keeps 
him absolutely immune to sickness and fatigue—the 
vitality which permits him at least 85 hours high 
tension business activity weekly without even begin- 
ning to tire—the keen forward-looking mental out- 
look he has at an age when most people, if they are 
alive at all, are very, very old? 


His Secrets are Yours in a Sensational Book 


The story of Dr. Jackson’s life and all of his health 
secrets are logically and interestingly told in his re- 
markable book “How To Be Always Well,” over 


will be refunded 
seven days after I receive it. 








I enclose $5.00 deposit which represents pay- 
ment in full if I decide to keep book. 


Have Already Bought This Book 


Less than FIFTY have returned it under 


Unconditional Guarantee of Satisfaction 





Thousands have proven that it will 
bring YOU Priceless Health and cer- 
tain Defense against Fatigue, 
Disease and Premature Death 





Dr. Jackson’s own life proves that you 
need never be sick, or even tired and 
run-down—that you can add 25 to 50 
years to your life and be as active and 
vigorous as a youth thru them all. 


83,000 copies of which have already been sold. (Over 
17,000 of them have been bought by physicians.) 
The sentiment of thousands was recently expressed 
by a doctor in Detroit who wrote, “My copy would 
be priceless if I could not get another.” 


This fascinating book will bring you the key to an 
entirely new life—a life free from sickness and those 
off days when you don’t feel equal to anything—a 
life in which you can do the things you now enjoy 
and retain the vitality and mental outlook of youth 
for years beyond those where “old age” generally 
sets in. It tells you how to build an alkali blood 
stream, “Nature’s first defense against disease, fa- 
tigue and premature death”’—how to perfect and 
coordinate all five chains of bodily activity on which 
the priceless treasure of perfect health depends. It 
deals not with specific diseases but with the elimi- 
nation of the basic causes of all disease. It will help 
the sick get well and the well stay well without 
drugs, medicines or health apparatus. - 


Prove its Value Without a Penny’s Risk 


Don’t take our word or anyone else’s for the tre- 
mendous value of “How To Be Always Well.” Don’t 
even try to decide now whether or not you think 
you would like to own it. If you want to know 
what Nature’s easily understandable laws of health 
are, if you would like to see how Dr. Jackson’s phi- 
losophy of “natural health through natural living 
habits leading to a natural immunity from disease” 
will fit in with your scheme of life, simply mail the 
coupon below. Either enclose your $5.00 deposit of 
the purchase price or indicate that you prefer to 
have the postman collect it. Then examine your 
copy of this unusual book for a full week. Read 
parts of it orall of it. If it doesn’t sell itself to you, 
if you think you can do without it, if you do not 
share the enthusiasm of thousands who have written 
that it is priceless, return it and we will refund your 
deposit without question. But remember, every day 
you delay, puts the possible attainment of perfect 
health more than a day further away. So mail the 
coupon now, TODAY.—Jackson Publishing Co., 
(Dept. 55) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 55) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of ‘‘How To Be Always Well’’ 


NAME 


I will deposit $5.00 plus a few cents postal 
charges with postman on delivery. 





In either case it is distinctly understood that my $5.00 
if I return book for any reason within CITY 


Please send remittance with orders outside U.S.A. 
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The Words—The Pictures 


NEWS-WEEK 
is the only compre- 
hensively illustrated news- 
magazine. It is the first maga-— 
zine to cover world news in all its 
phases: . Events, Pictures, Back- 
ground. Salient facts leading up to 
the. event are given, the whole story 
is told clearly, humanly, in unaf- 
fected English. NEWS-WEEK pre- 
sents its authoritative interpreta- 
tion in the same logical manner | 
as a newspaper: First news. 
first. NEWS-WEEK news is 
classified according to its im- 
portance. It gives a clearer J 
picture all around, graphi- 
cally, photographically. You 
will find NEWS-WEEK style makes 
for easy, quick assimilation of important 
information—information one must have 
to live intelligently in these dynamic days. 
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LABOR: 


Automobile Strike, but Industrial Relations Remain Critical 


Millions of Americans drew a long 
breath of relief at their breakfast ta- 
bles last Monday morning. For there, 
on the front page of their papers, was 
the news that the threatened strike in 
the automobile industry had been called 
off. The President had effected a set- 
tlement at the eleventh hour. 

When five days of hectic bargaining 
had passed without bringing results, 
even the most optimistic began to lose 
heart. It looked as if labor leaders and 
motor executives were determined to 
resort to war which would inflict upon 
the country a disastrous setback to re- 
covery. General Johnson, after impa- 
tiently calling the attitude of the con- 
testants “damned nonsense,” had 
pounded tables and talked himself 
hoarse to no purpose. 


INTERVENTION: Then, on Sun- 
day afternoon, the President stepped in. 
The strikes were called for the next 
morning. He ordered a conference of 
labor leaders in the White House; at 
4:15 that afternoon, solemn-faced labor 
men trooped up the steps and were 
ushered into the Oval Room, scene of 
so many famous meetings. 

“This is the last conference,” said 
William Green, American Federation of 
Labor president. ‘This meeting is go- 
ing to end the negotiations. They can- 
not last forever.” 

General Johnson, showing the strain 
of the last ten days of ceaseless argu- 
ment with the opposing factions, fol- 
lowed behind. “This is the worst situa- 
tion I ever encountered,” he grumbled 
gloomily as he went in. “The trouble is 
that the people don’t seem to accept 
any responsibility for the negotiations.” 
Only that morning he had worked out 
a plan which he thought would be ac- 
ceptable. The employers had accepted 
it, but the unions had turned it down. 

When the NRA administrator next 
appeared, his outlook had magically 
changed. Three hours after the Presi- 
dent had taken his seat in the Oval 
Room, the door opened, and General 
Johnson and the labor leaders came out. 

The General had been in communi- 
cation with the manufacturers. ‘They 
are together!” he said jubilantly, “they 
are together in every respect except one 
little word that long.” He held up two 
fingers less than an inch apart to show 
how close was the agreement. 

An hour later even this gap was 
closed. Stephen T. Early, Secretary to 
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Hot Words Along the Potomac; Roosevelt Averts an 





ve ay 


UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 


Motor Executives at the White House, Where Labor History Was Made 


the President told reporters to flash the 
news that the strikes were off. At 9:45 
P. M. Mr. Roosevelt issued a personal 
statement commenting on the.terms of 
the settlement. By that time the ex- 
hausted General Johnson could not re- 
call for the news men what was the 
“one little word that long’”’ which had 
delayed agreement. 

“The President dominated the whole 
conference,” said William Green, 
speaking for labor. “It was his hand 
that led us all the way through.” 

“We are very grateful to the Presi- 
dent and General Johnson,” said Alvan 
Macauley for the manufacturers. 


TERMS: In his statement Mr. Roose- 
velt said he believed the form of the 
settlement would prove “A framework 
for a new structure of industrial rela- 
tions.” He defined in “plain language” 
the collective bargaining section of the 
recovery act, which had been the major 
cause of trouble in the automobile in- 
dustry. Then he described the five 
principles accepted by labor leaders 
and manufacturers. 

1. Employers agree to bargain with 
the freely chosen representatives of la- 
bor and not to discriminate against any 


worker because of his union affiliation. 

2. If there should be more than one 
group of workers, representation on the 
bargaining committee shall be deter- 
mined by the pro rata number in the 
groups. 

3. Decisions of a board of three to 
be set up by NRA and responsible to 
the President shall be final on all ques- 
tions of representation and discrimina- 
tion. Composed of one representative of 
labor, one of industry, and a neutral, 
the board has access to all payrolls and 
lists of employe or union representation. 

4. No particular form of employe 
organization is favored by the govern- 
ment. Workers shall have “absolute 
and uninfluenced” freedom in choosing 
representatives. 

5. In hiring and firing, companies 
shall give first consideration to married 
men. Length of service and individual 
skill come next. 

This last point the President regards 
as a great step forward. “We have for 
the first time written into an industrial 
settlement a definite rule for the equit- 
able handling of reductions and in- 
creases of forces,” he said. 

While the employers maintained a 
tight-lipped silence on who had won 
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the victory, William Green declared for 
The American Federation of Labor that 
“the scene of the conflict has been 
transferred from the strike field to the 
council room. 

“There is no basis for a claim on the 
part of either side of the controversy, 
employers or employes,” he said, “that 
either has gained a victory over the 
other.” 


THE ISSUE: Trouble in the auto- 
mobile industry has been brewing ever 
since the passage last Summer of the 
Recovery Act, which guarantees work- 
ers the right of collective bargaining. 

The A. F. of L., whose every past ef- 
fort to obtain a footing in the industry 
has been repulsed, launched a fresh 
campaign to organize workers in De- 
troit and other motor centers. The 
manufacturers replied by encouraging 
company unions, the so-called employ- 
er-dominated worker associations. 

Ill feeling and misunderstanding 
steadily increased between the advo- 
eates of the craft unions which all 
workers of the same trade were asked 
to join, and the company unions which 
tried to enroll all workers in a single 
plant. The A. F. of L., feeling that 
little progress was being made, altered 
its traditional policy and organized in- 
dependent unions embracing all crafts. 

The various factions brought their 
quarrels before the National Labor 
Board about three weeks ago. Labor 
charged that employers were violating 
the Recovery Act by discharging regu- 
lar union men and coercing workers to 
join company unions; employers de- 
nied the charge and countercharged 
A. F. of L. organizers with intimidating 
the men and striving to control the 
industry. This first airing of grievances 
ended in a stalemate, with both sides 
sticking to their guns, and with strikes 
pending in Detroit, Flint, Lansing, and 
Pontiac. 

General Johnson then stepped in. 
It was felt that disruption of automo- 
bile production schedules at a time 
when plants were running full time 
would be disastrous. While the threat- 
ened war would affect directly only 
about 278,000 men, it would indirectly 
touch the pocketbooks of about 4,000,- 
000 workers in accessory industries— 
Lumber, Glass, Textiles, Leather, Steel, 
and railroads. Furthermore, there was 
danger that the strike might spread to 
steel plants and other fields. 

The General’s efforts to find a 
solution were vain. The strikes were call- 
ed for Wednesday of last week. But 
Mr. Roosevelt was determined to avoid 
the break. “In the public interest I am 
constrained to request you to withhold 
strike action,” he telegraphed to William 
Collins (see cover), Detroit’s labor 
leader. A truce resulted. 

During the ensuing days, the trail of 
General Johnson around Washington 
would have baffled the most gifted 
bloodhound. The well-dressed motor 
magnates, called by the President to- 
gether with the labor leaders to the 
capital, stopped at the Mayflower and 
made numerous trips to NRA offices 
and to the White House. The General 
contacted labor leaders in A. F. of L. 
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“Employers in this industry shall comply 
with the following requirements of Section 
7 (a) of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act: 

(1) Employes shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activ- 
ities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection: (2) no 
employe and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing, and (3) em- 
ployers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of. employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 

“Without in any way attempting to qualify 
or modify, by interpretation, the foregoing re- 
quirements of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, employers in this industry may exer- 
cise their right to select, retain, or advance 
employes on the basis of individual merit, 
without regard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization.”’ 








headquarters and manufacturers in the 
downtown hotel. At no time did he 
think it wise to bring the two factions 
face to face. To the bitter end the 
automobile men refused to recognize 
the A. F. of L. and would not bargain 
with it directly. 

The best General Johnson could do 
was to get the two groups into two 
rooms in his offices separated by a 60- 
foot corridor. As negotiations pro- 
ceeded, the General shuttled back and 
forth from one room to the other. 
Through the glass door, blocked inside 
by a chair, reporters and clerks in the 
corridor could see the manufacturers 
tensely walking back and forth—‘the 
pacing of the lions,” said one newspaper 
man. 

On one occasion a reporter caught 
the General, overcoatless and wearing 
a brown slouch hat, trying to avoid 
publicity by slipping into the White 
House by way of the basement. 

“Is there any progress?” the reporter 
asked. 

“Naw!” 
gruffly. 

But progress was made. When the 
labor leaders were called to the White 
House for the second conference, only 
one point remained to be settled: The 
manufacturers insisted that they should 
see the lists of union members so that 
they might know if labor leaders were 
properly representing employes. 

When the leaders refused to accept 
this for fear the employers would dis- 
criminate against their men, General 
Johnson hinted they were “bluffing” 
about the number they had enrolled. 

President Roosevelt lifted a warning 
finger at William Collins. ‘No bluffing, 
Bill.” 

“We may bluff other people, Mr. 
President,” replied Collins, “but we 
won’t bluff you. We are willing to place 
the lists in your hands if you will get 
the payrolls from the manufacturers. 
You can then check them up and make 
a comparison to show whether we are 
bluffing. We will stand by the results.” 

The President seized on the idea. The 
final ag:eement stipulated that union 
member*hip lists should be open to in- 
spection by the arbitration board of 


replied General Johnson 


three, but to no one else without “spe- 
cial direction of the President.” 

Thus the problem was solved. When 
the labor leaders and manufacturers 
left Washington, only one cloud re- 
mained on the horizon. The Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, an in- 
dependent union led by Matthew Smith, 
indicated it might not accept the agree- 
ment. 

The union has only 16,000 members, 
but it controls the tool and die workers 
in the pivotal positions of the industry. 
It was this union that tied up the plants 
with a strike last October and forced 
some manufacturers to make their dis- 
play models for the January Motor 
Show by hand. 


RAILROADS: In the midst of the 
excited comings and goings of auto- 
mobile men, President Roosevelt found 
time to intervene in the railroad wage 
dispute. The present contract govern- 
ing railroad wages does not expire until 
June 30, but the President was unwill- 
ing to leave the threat of an unsettled 
dispute hanging over his Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

He suggested that Joseph B. East- 
man, railroad coordinator, act as me- 
diator in the quarrel, which involves 
1,000,000 men. He wrote a letter to 
both railroad management and labor: 
“I fear that sight is being lost of the 
most important factor of all, the good 
of the country.” 

Both sides accepted Mr. Eastman’s 
services, but neither side was disposed 
to yield. The management temporarily 
withdrew its suggestion for a further 
wage cut, and offered to extend the 
present pact for ten months after June 
30 and raise the pay of certain low- 
wage groups, such as track walkers. 
The existing pact stipulates a 10 per 
cent reduction in basic pay rates. But 
labor leaders not only wanted the 10 per 
cent cut restored when the agreement 
expires, but held out for a further in- 
crease. 

An impasse resulted, and after two 
profitless conferences with the labor 
leaders, Mr. Eastman, on Monday, felt 
obliged to throw the problem of settle- 
ment back on the president. 


BUDD: Another sore spot in indus- 
try, that of the E. G. Budd Manufact- 
uring Co. of Philadelphia, makers of 
auto bodies, stubbornly refuses to heal. 
The election of employes held last week 
under the auspices of the NRA to de- 
termine how the men should be repre- 
sented for collective bargaining turned 
out to be a fiasco. Only 60 men out of 
some 7,100 workers voted. 

The issue, originally involving a 
quarrel between a company union and 
an A. F. of L. affiliate, ended in a hope- 
less snarl, the company union men 
claim that an earlier election, in which 
they were victorious, but which was 
ruled out by the NRA Administrator, 
was legal and should stand. Apparent- 
ly they took the company’s hint that 
in the second election “they need not 
vote.” Federation representatives said 
the A. F. of L. men had not voted be- 
cause 800 strikers had been refused re- 
employment at the Budd plant. 
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- P LOT:’’ A Brain Trustee Talked; Dr. Wirt 


Writes a Letter About Communism and Revolution 


A document by a Gary, Ind., school 
superintendent made the country leap 
last Friday as if it had laid hands on 
a charged wire. 

Before the astonished eyes of his 
countrymen, the superintendent, Dr. 
William A. Wirt, unrolled a “Brain 
Trust” plot to overthrow our form of 
government and set up a Communist 
State. He declared that members of the 
Brain Trust, President Roosevelt’s 
group of advisers, had told him about 
the plot and how they intended to 
execute it. 

The Wirt statement came to light 
when James H. Rand Jr. appeared be- 
fore the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee to oppose the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn Stock Exchange Bill (see page 
24). Mr. Rand is president of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., and chairman of the 
Committee for the Nation, an organiza- 
tion of business men who for months 
advocated currency reform and now sup- 
port the President’s monetary policies. 

“The bill was written by a group of 
radical young lawyers,” he said. “If 
you do not believe that the regiment- 
ing of business in such legislation as 





INTERNATIONAL 
William A. Wirt, Who Fears “Plot’’ 
to Make Roosevelt a Kerensky 


this is part of a concerted general plan, 
I beg of you to consider a document 
that I am submitting.” 

It had come into his hands the previ- 
ous evening, he said, and next morning 
he had telephoned to Dr. Wirt and re- 
ceived his permission to use it. 

Last Summer, Dr. Wirt stated in his 
document, he asked certain members of 
the Brain Trust how they proposed to 
overthrow our social order. 

“I was told,” he continued, “‘that they 
believed that by thwarting our then evi- 
dent recovery they would be able to 


prolong the country’s destitution until 
they had demonstrated to the American 
people that the government must oper- 
ate industry and commerce.” 

Brain Trusters, he said, also told 


him: “We believe that we have Mr. 
Roosevelt in the middle of a swift 
stream ... We believe that we can 


keep Mr. Roosevelt there until we are 
ready to supplant him with a Stalin, 
We all think that Mr. Roosevelt is only 
the Kerensky of this revolution.” 

Details of the alleged plot were fas- 
cinating. Farmers, industrial and labor 
leaders, even schools and colleges, were 
to be kept quiet by the hope of Federal 
funds. Financiers were to be gagged 
by public investigations, newspapers by 
the fear of losing their advertising 
through government regulation. Insti- 
tutions which make capital loans were 
to be destroyed, and Uncle Sam was to 
assume their functions and “follow his 
money with control and management.” 

Meanwhile, the masses were to be 
inflamed against the old social order 
by propaganda. 

“They were sure that they could de- 
pend upon the psychology of empty 
stomachs, and they would keep them 
empty,” Dr. Wirt wrote. “The masses 
would soon agree that anything should 
be done rather than nothing.” 

The Wirt document struck the com- 
mittee room like a tornado. Members 
of the committee raged at Mr. Rand, 
took the document from his hands, tried 
to cut him off, and vainly asked him to 
name the Brain Trusters in question. 
But in the end, the entire Wirt state- 
ment went into the record. 

Its author is a 60-year-old native 
Hoosier, big-framed, solid, and usually 
genial. Friends describe him as equal- 
ly able to “amuse a baby or quell a 
riot.” Dr. Wirt devised for grade schools 
the so-called Gary System, which im- 
poses upon pupils a routine of work, 
play, and study, stresses vocational 
training, and staggers classes to in- 
crease schoolhouse capacities. 

Twenty years ago New York City re- 
tained Dr. Wirt as an adviser, paid him 
$10,000 a year for working one week 
a month, and in the end discarded his 
recommendations. Elsewhere his sys- 
tem has been widely adopted. In addi- 
tion to his academic work Dr. Wirt’s 
most recent activity has been with the 
Committee for the Nation. 

After its first startled reaction, the 
country’s response to his statement 
seemed to be a mixture of amusement 
and amazement. Many wondered 
if there really could be anything in it. 

The Baltimore Evening Sun put the 
thought into words. “Cynical Washing- 
tonians” it said, “insist that ... some 
of the understrappers over there took 
the gvod doctor out to dinner and 
amused themselves by filling him full of 
the most fantastic bunk.” 
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WIDE WORLD 
James H. Rand Jr., Who Brought a 
Fantastic Letter Before the House 


But at least one member of Congress, 
Representative Harold McGugin of 
Kansas, believed that “the time has 
come for the Congress and the country 
to know whether or not these under- 
lings ... are traitors to the Republic.” 

Monday Representative Alfred L. 
Bulwinkle of North Carolina introduced 
a resolution calling for investigation of 
Dr. Wirt’s charges and summoning him 
to Washington to make him name 
names. 

Gary telegraph wires buzzed with 
Dr. Wirt’s interviews and statements. 
For him to name his informants would 
be a “smoke screen” and “crucifixion of 
two or three culprits,” he said. ‘““‘When, 
in my estimation, the welfare of the 
country demands that the names be 
made public, I shall declare them. 

“Perhaps in the end,” he mused, “I 
may be the goat, but the danger is so 
imminent that someone must sound the 
alarm.” 


CONGRESS: Philippines GetT heir 
Freedom; the Navy Gets Ships 


“This is a great day for you and me,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, looking up from his 
desk in the Executive offices at the 
alert, brown features of Manuel L. 
Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate. 

So saying, he signed the McDuffie- 
Tydings Independence Bill, one of two 
important measures passed by Con- 
gress last week and sent to the White 
House for his approval. The second 
was the Vinson Naval Replacement 
Bill. 


INDEPENDENCE: A prearranged 
signal was given, and bells clanged and 
whistles blew in Manila a few minutes 
after President Roosevelt signed the in- 
dependence bill. 

There was no spontaneous rejoicing, 
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but it seems certain that the Filipinos, 
who rejected an essentially similar 
measure last year, will give this one 
their approval. “I am very happy over 
the enactment of the law,” said Presi- 
dent Quezon as he left the White House. 
He has been in this country as head of 
an independence mission. 

Like its predecessor, which Congress 
passed over President Hoover’s veto 
and which expired last January, the 
McDuffie-Tydings Law is designed to 
make the Philippines completely inde- 
pendent of the United States in ten or 
twelve years. 

It differs from its predecessor by 
obliging us to relinquish our military 
bases in the Philippines after they are 
freed, and by leaving the question of 
our naval bases to future negotiation. 
Yet somehow these slight changes seem 
to have satisfied the Filipinos. 

The independence law must first be 
approved by the Philippine Legislature 
or by a special convention. The Fil- 
ipinos must then write a Constitution, 
which must be approved by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Thereupon 
the islands will become a common- 
wealth for ten years, largely self-gov- 
erning but subject to American re- 
strictions. 


The final step would be complete in- 
dependence, and President Roosevelt 
wants to see that step taken. If the 
Filipinos invite him to the ceremonies, 
he says, he will be there. 

Meanwhile, during the ten-year pe- 
riod of the commonwealth, we shall 
limit our imports from the Philippines 
but forbid them to curtail their im- 
ports from the United States. It is 
less our altruism than our farmer’s ob- 
jection to Philippine competition that 
accounts for these independence laws. 
When the first law was passed, the New 
York Times exclaimed: “In the name of 
the prophet, sugar, and cocoanut oil!” 


NAVY: The Vinson Bill proposes 
that the United States Navy be given 
the greatest fighting strength permit- 
ted by the Washington and London 
naval treaties. 

It authorizes the President to re- 
place over-age combat ships by build- 
ing 102 glistening new ones, and to 
provide them with a brawny air arm of 
more than 1,100 planes. But it is sim- 
ply an authorization; it does not ap- 
propriate a cent.. Funds must be fur- 
nished by later measures. 


Estimates on the cost of this huge 
program range wildly from $500,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000. 


VETERANS:  President’s Veto Ready 
For Bill Restoring Pension Cuts 


After shuttling back and forth be- 
tween the House and Senate for nine 
or ten weeks, a third bill was prepared 
for the President Monday. 

Even before it reached his desk, he 
was writing a veto message. 

It was the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill, The Senate first twisted 
this bill out of shape by adding to its 
appropriations the estimated sum of 


$333,000,000 to increase veterans’ ben- 
efits and federal jobholders’ salaries. 
The House thereupon gave it a second 
twist, though a less violent one. It is 
estimated that the House gift to vet- 
erans and jobholders amounts to about 
$242,000,000. 

Several times the House was invited 
to abandon its version of the bill in 
favor of the Senate’s, and several times 
it refused. “If you can’t beat ’em, jine 
’em,” the Senate finally philosophized, 
and Monday it adopted the House ap- 





“This Is a Great Day for You and for Me”—Presi- 
Manuel 


dent Roosevelt to 
propriations in full. The vote on con- 
curring with the House on veterans was 
48 to 39; that on concurring on salaries 
was 59 to 19. 


AIR MAIL: Army Fliers Live on 
Credit While Congress Talks 


An enlisted man in the United States 
Army gets $17.85 a month. This 
amount will do in Army Posts, where 
the government provides food and a 
place to sleep. But approximately 1,- 
000 enlisted men connected: with the 
army mail-flying have not been living 
on reservations. Thus far they have 
managed to get along on credit or 
funds lent them by officers. But last 
week they were wondering how they 
could borrow more money or get more 
credit from hotels and restaurants. 


The plight of the officers was some- 
what better. Lieutenants on flying duty 
generally receive salaries and allow- 
ances totaling a little more than $200 
a month, out of which they must pay 
for food, clothing, and in many cases 
rent. But the 400 or so officers flying 
the mail have a multitude of new ex- 
penses: hotel bills, restaurant charges, 
and costs of transportation to and from 
airports. By the time many of them 
had paid for maintenance of families at 
their home posts, they found the re- 
maining funds vastly inadequate. 


By Monday the six-week drain had 


emptied the pocketbooks of most of the 
army’s mailmen and plunged them 
nearly $300,000 in debt. Then long- 
delayed aid came from Washington. 
The House of Representatives approved 
the administration’s temporary air-mail 
bill, already passed by the Senate. It 
provided for payment of the airmen’s 
expenses at the rate of $5 a day. The 
measure was signed by the President, 
and soon checks were being mailed out 
to the men. 

There was unconscious humor in one 
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Quezon (Right Center) 

provision of the bill. It “authorized” 
the Postmaster General to use army air- 
planes and equipment for mail carrying, 
after he already had been using them 
for six weeks. Other portions of the bill 
provided for replacement and repair of 
planes lost or damaged in mail service, 
and specified that all the planes be 
equipped for safe day and night flying 
and pilots trained in the use of the 
equipment. 

The army’s first week of mail carry- 
ing since the President virtually sus- 
pended flying on account of accidents, 
went smoothly. The order that no pilot 
should leave the ground without a 
3,000-foot ceiling was rescinded when 
army Officials discovered that in sev- 
eral regions, notably over the Alle- 
ghanies, such high cloud banks were 
seldom encountered more than once or 
twice a month. A later order allowed 
them to fly in daylight with a 500-foot 
ceiling, a condition described by army 
regulations as “dangerous,” but one in 
which commercial lines fly with perfect 
safety. At night a 1,000-foot ceiling 
was required. 

Meanwhile in Washington the Mc- 
Kellar-Black Bill which will hand air- 
mail contracts back to commercial com- 
panies, was introduced in the Senate. 
Though similar in essentials to the 
original bill sponsored by the admini- 
stration, a few minor changes were 
noted. It sanctioned suits against the 
government by old air-mail contractors 
for damage to their investments caused 
by cancellation. The old bill prohibited 
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giving a new contract to any company 
that sued. 

Senator Black, the drawling Ala- 
bamian, had no objections to the 
change. He felt the government might 
want to do a little suing on its own 
account. 


ALMSHOUSE: Another Unsavory 


Condition on Welfare Island 


The most hardened New Yorkers 
shuddered last week at a Dickensian 
story of thievery and brutality in an 
almshouse. The victims were aged, in- 
firm, and indigent inmates of the City 
Home for Dependents on Welfare Is- 
land in the East River. 


Ever since a sudden raid two months 
ago revealed that a prison on the island 
was ridden with politics and run by 
gangsters, city authorities have sus- 
pected that the place was a pesthole. 
Their suspicion seemed well founded 
when Paul Blanshard, new Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, held a hearing on 
conditions in the Home. 


A former property clerk at the Home 
readily admitted that she had misap- 
propriated thousands of dollars belong- 
ing to inmates. But her offense paled 
beside those charged against Louis J. 
McNally, former superintendent of the 
institution and Tammany election cap- 
tain, who disappeared prior to the in- 
quiry. 

It was testified that McNally had 
collected $2,000 as beneficiary of one 
inmate’s insurance policy; that he had 
exiled’ an aged woman to a sanitarium 
after she had transferred $9,000 in sav- 
ings accounts to his wife; that his wife 
had accepted a $1,000 Christmas pres- 
ent from a third inmate, and that mem- 
bers of the McNally family had been 
trustees of inmates’ savings accounts 
which eventually would have become 
their property. 

Evidence indicated that the McNallys 
had $36,000 invested in mortgages and 
had deposited more than $48,000 in a 
bank account during the past eight 
years. Mr. McNally’s salary never ex- 
ceeded $3,500 annually. 

Most of the inmates, too poor to be 
mulcted, were defenseless against 
cruelty and stupidity. 


Witnesses testified that Home em- 
ployes, who slept in a dormitory called 
“Tammany Hall,” got their jobs through 
political pull and were inexperienced, 
dishonest, and drunken. They forced 
inmates to act as night watchmen while 
they themselves slept soundly. They 
washed helpless charges in used bath- 
water. They beat and bullied inmates 
and even stole cream and butter from 
the blind. 

Most shocking of all was an “ulcer 
clinic” in a waterfront shack once used 
as a morgue. The “clinic’’ was con- 
ducted by Charles Johnson, a toothless, 
69-year-old inmate. With a single as- 
sistant, who was even more ignorant 
than himself and who liked to drink 
the contents of alcohol lamps, Johnson, 
an ex-cook on windjammers, was as- 
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Twelfth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 
SENATE: 


Passed bill guaranteeing principal of Home 
Owner’s-Loan Corp. bonds afté&r accepting 
Norris amendment requiring all employes 
of corporation to be chosen on merit basis, 
35-34, and sent it to conference. 

Adopted resolution asking Secretary Morgen- 
thau to submit results of his investigation 
of silver hoarding and speculation. 

Adopted Tydings-McDuffie Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill, 68-8, and sent it to Presi- 
dent, who signed it. 

Approved conference report on Vinson Naval 
Construction Bill, and sent it to Presi- 
dent. 

Adopted conference 
AirgMail Bill. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 15 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Approved conference report on Vinson Naval 
Construction Bill. 

Rejected Senate amendments to Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill. 

Adopted resolution for investigation of Nazi 
propaganda activities, 168-31. 

Approved conference report on Agriculture 
Appropriation Bill. 

Passed Bankhead Bill for compulsory cotton 
control, 251-114, and sent it to Senate, 
Passed Tydings-McDuffie Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill, and sent it to Senate. 

Passed Dies Silver Bill, 257-112. 
Money appropriated: None. 
Time in debate: 27 hours, 15 minutes. 


CONDITION OF TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 22.) 
Receipts: $196,586,697.25 
Expenditures: $126,454,762.50 
Balance in Treasury: $4,894,836,919.09 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,409,915,103.16 
Public debt: $26,102,588,730.46 
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signed to his task by a Home over- 
seer. 

Witnesses called his clinic “disgust- 
ing,” but Johnson himself was proud 
of it. He had treated scores of patients 
there, using cotton wadding, a few 
rudimentary medicines, and an ordi- 
nary pen-knife. His remuneration, he 
told Commissioner Blanshard, was 
“four plugs of tobacco a week.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President Keeps 
A Date With Florida Tarpon 


All last week Washington wondered 
whether the President would be able to 
keep his engagement with the tarpon 
off the coast of Florida. His schedule 
called for settling the tumultuous auto- 
mobile and railroad labor disputes, com- 
bating the Congressional revolt against 
his economy measures, and securing 
passage of air-mail legislation. By 
Monday matters had been cleared up to 
such an extent that he prepared to set 
out Tuesday night for Jacksonville, 


where Vincent Astor’s yacht waited to’ 


take him on a week’s fishing trip. 


® Between conferences with labor lead- 
ers, industrialists, and government offi- 
cials, Mr. Roosevelt found time for sev- 
eral important executive acts. Among 
them: 

Creation of office of Special Adviser 
on Foreign Trade, with authority to ne- 
gotiate far-reaching trade agreements 
with other nations. 

Signing of Philippine Independence 
Bill. 

Announcement of approval of Wag- 
ner Unemployment Insurance Bill. 

Appointment of George S. Messer- 


smith as United States Minister to Aus- 
tria, one of the hot spots of diplomacy. 
Mr. Messersmith, a career diplomat, 
was recently promoted from the Berlin 
Consul Generalship to the post of Min- 
ister to Uruguay. Instead of going to 
Montevideo, he will now go to Vienna, 
where he succeeds George Earle, who 
resigned to run for°Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 


® In reply to rumors that he would lend 
assistance to the move to oust Tam- 
many Hall’s boss, John F. Curry, Mr. 
Roosevelt authorized the announce- 
ment: “The President will strictly ad- 
here to a ‘hands-off’ policy when and 
wherever attempts are made to involve 
him in local political party contests.” 


® Mrs. Roosevelt spent an unusual 
week: she did not take a trip. But she 
kept busy in Washington with meet- 
ings, luncheons, and White House social 
events. Among the last-mentioned was 
a birthday party for her bridesmaid and 
longtime friend, Representative Isa- 
bella Greenway. 

Early in the week the First Lady 
was guest of honor at the annual din- 
ner of the Women’s National Press 
Club. She laughed uproariously at a sa- 
tirical skit depicting a version of a car- 
toon published in The New Yorker 
magazine several months ago. The skit 
showed three members of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition huddled about a fire. 
One of them looked up and registered 
amazement. “My God,” he gasped, 
“it’s Mrs. Roosevelt!” 


® Franklin Roosevelt Jr., a student at 
Harvard, walked into a Boston police 
station one night last week. He report- 
ed that the car he was driving had 
struck and injured a woman. He had 
taken her to a hospital, where the in- 
juries were termed . inor. 


® Lloyd’s, Ltd., the London firm which 
writes insurance against everything 
from twins to typhoons, announced it 
was offering policies to insure Ameri- 
can investors and business men against 
loss in the event that Mr. Roosevelt 
fails to complete his term in Office. 
The company reported scores of appli- 
catjons for the policies. 


4 
GEORGIA: Orange-on-Blue Tags 
Make Other States See Red 


To display Georgia’s orange-on-blue 
automobile license plates in other 


* States is like flapping a red flag in a 


bull ring. In this case the bull is any 
motor-vehicle official of one of Geor- 
gia’s sister States. To them, Georgia’s 
Governor, Eugene Talmadge, is a dead- 
ly enemy. 

When Mr. Talmadge campaigned for 
Governor in 1932, he promised that, if 
elected, he would reduce the price of 
plates to $3 flat. He kept his prom- 
ise. Slight, spectacled, with a dangling 
lock of hair over his forehead, the Gov- 
ernor is not a formidable-looking fig- 
ure, but he knows what he wants. 
When, for example, he wanted to build 
a barn behind the Executive Mansion 
because his wife couldn’t sleep without 
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Back in 1899 When NRA Meant Only Three Letters in the Alphabet and Gen. Hugh John- 
son Was a Youth of 17, Sorting the Mail at Alva, Okla., Where His Father Was Postmaster 
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WIDE WORLD UNDERWOOD 


One Who Ran for President Leads Protest March to Where Those March Fifteenth Income Tax Returns 
White House: Norman Thomas (Right) and CWA Group Are Filed: Internal Revenue Office at Washington 
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ACME 
The Governor of Georgia: “T” Is 
for Talmadge on His Auto License 


animals around, he simply went ahead 
and built it. 

Similarly, when the Legislature re- 
fused to cut the price of license plates, 
he cut it himself, by executive order. 
Georgia motorists were delighted. But 
so were many motorists in other States, 
where plates were several times as 
costly. Outsiders began to do their 
plate-shopping in Georgia, which 
plunged gladly into this mail-order 
business. So far about 7,500 of Geor- 
gia’s plates have been sold outside her 
borders. 

Officials in other states, finding pro- 
tests futile, began to stop all cars with 
the orange-on-blue plates and make 
their occupants prove they were gen- 
uine Georgians. The possibility of fur- 
ther reprisals made Georgia uneasy. 
Last week, therefore, Governor Tal- 
madge offered to furnish the names of 
non-residents who have bought Georgia 
tags. He also directed his officials not 
to sell plates to outsiders unless they 





ACME 
Samuel Dickstein, Investigator 
of Nazi Activities in America 








said they were residents or that they 
planned to be in Georgia more than 30 
days during the year. Registration of- 
ficials, however, replied cynically that 
these gentle regulations had been com- 
plied with from the first. 

Governor Talmadge believes that the 
real solution of the situation is for 
other States to reduce their own tag 
prices. “I expect that before long 
they’ll all be $3 or less,” he says. 

The Governor’s own orange-on-blue 


' tag was specially designed. It bears a 


representation of the State Capitol, the 
number 1 and the Letter T. 
T is for Talmadge. 


NAZI INQUIRY: House Decides 


To Look Into “Brown Menace”’ 


The “Red Menace” is an old story. 
Time after time, orators have horrified 
audiences by picturing the Red emblem 
fluttering above the Capitol dome. 
Three days before Dr. William A. Wirt 
publicly visioned the Brain Trust hoist- 
ing it there (see page 8), Representa- 
tive Samuel Dickstein saw a menace of 
another color. . 

Now comes the “Brown Menace” and 
the picture of a swastika flapping over 
the White House. Last week the House 
of Representatives voted 168 to 31 to 
investigate “the extent, character, and 
objects of Nazi propaganda activities 
in the United States.” Today, the week- 
ly magazine edited by Raymond Moley, 
former member of the Roosevelt Brain 
Trust, simultaneously will run a series 
of articles proclaiming that Hitlerism 
has invaded America. 

The first article, nine pages long, ap- 
pears in the issue of Mar. 31. It pictures 
a far-flung Nazi organization in the 
United States, complete with propagan- 
da meetings, Youth Divisions, and uni- 
formed Storm Troopers. Nazi locals, 
it says, are active in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
many other communities. 

Mr. Dickstein, the moving spirit of 
the House investigation, represents a 
predominantly Jewish district of New 
York City’s teeming lower east side. As 
chairman of the House Immigration 
Committee, he held an unofficial inquiry 
into Nazi propaganda last Fall. It be- 
gan in an atmosphere thick with mys- 
tery, featuring secret letters, smuggled 
papers, and a witness known simply as 
“Mr. X.” Representative Dickstein at 
the time predicted that “the revelations 
will shock the country.” But somehow 
the country was unmoved. 

Before the House adopted his resolu- 
tion last week, he summarized the re- 
sults of this earlier investigation. He 
declared it had developed the “alleged 
facts” that Nazi propaganda is being 
smuggled in by German agents acting 
as seamen who desert their ships at 
American ports, that Nazis hope to es- 
tablish their principles of government 
here, and that certain American busi- 
ness and banking firms have contrib- 
uted to “Hitler’s propaganda fund.” 

“German ships are smuggling in 
arms,” he insisted, going on to say that 
Germiun spies have maps of our ar- 





mories, arsenals, and forts. Millions of 
marks have been sent to this country, 
he said, “to incite the Jew and the gen- 
tile to fight each other and advocate 
that Hitler should reign supreme 
amongst our people.” 

If Nazi propagandists in the United 
States have any of the plans attributed 
to them, they are finding the going 
rough. Last November, a Federal grand 
jury at New York indicted Heinz Span- 
knoebel, Nazi leader, on a charge of 
acting as agent of a foreign govern- 
ment without registering with the State 
Department. He disappeared. 

Moreover, many outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens and organizations have 
registered distinctly anti-Nazi _ senti- 
ments. Alfred E. Smith, Samuel Sea- 
bury, Senator Millard Tydings of Mary- 
land, Bainbridge Colby, former Secre- 
tary of State, and many others openly 
denounced Hitlerism at a mass meeting 
in New York recently. Among the 
groups which endorse the House inves- 
tigation are the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Federation is prominent in the 
widespread boycott of German goods 
through which many Americans are ex- 
pressing their resentment of Nazi-ism. 
Many stores have felt the effects of the 
boycott, among them the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., which last week announced 
that, “owing to extreme sales resist- 
ance,” it would no longer purchase 
German-made goods for its 1,900 five- 
and ten-cent stores in the United States. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Net Is Pulled 
Tighter Around Samuel Insull 


Where, oh where, had Insull gone? 

Where, oh where, was he? 

With his hair dyed black, 

And his beard grown long, 

Oh, where, oh where could be be? 

Wondering, the Senate last week 
passed in one minute, and without de- 
bate, a bill permitting the immediate 
removal of citizens accused of crimes 
from countries where the United States 
has extra-territorial privileges. The 
President signed the measure. Samuel 
Insull, presumably, was still at sea on 
his chartered Greek freighter, the 
Maiotis. 

Hardware: Miss Mabel Wolf of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who two weeks ago 
had an assortment of 1,203 tacks, 
screws, bolts, and bits of wire removed 
from her stomach, last week demanded 
“an honest-to-God meal.” Five years 
ago Miss Wolf went to work in the 
hardware department of a store. Dur- 
ing her first week in the job, she said, 
she swallowed the above items of stock, 
and since that time has swallowed very 
little of anything. 

Nudists: A measure to allow nudist 
colonies to settle in Kentucky became a 
law. They must build twenty-foot walls 
of brick, stone, or concrete around their 
grounds. Amendments to the bill al- 
lowing gates and windows in the walls 
were rejected by the Legislature. 
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FRAN CE: Premier Asks Nation to Help Him 


Cope With Civil War Threat and Currency Troubles 


Gaston Doumergue, who left a pleas- 
ant retirement among the vineyards of 
Southern France early in February to 
become Premier of a distracted nation, 
sat in the French Foreign Office last 
Saturday and talked into a microphone. 

In a gruff voice M. Doumergue warned 
his countrymen that they must help 
him save France from a financial col- 
lapse and threatened civil war which, 
he declared, might lead to foreign in- 
vasion. 

“T always tell you the truth,” said 
he, “even when it is unpleasant ... 
The government’s task is vast and ar- 
duous.” Bluntly, he reminded them 
that the task had been forced upon 
him; that he could perform no miracles 
single-handed. 

Like a white-haired school teacher 
addressing disorderly pupils, the states- 
man pointed out that the authority of 
government must be established if the 
parliamentary regime is to be main- 
tained. Referring to the Stavisky 
scandal, he promised that the guilty 


have burdened successive French gov- 
ernments. 

Premier Doumergue insisted that the 
budget must be balanced. “The franc’s 
value must not be impaired. The franc 
at four sous must remain untouchable 
if the French people’s virtue of thrift 
is to be preserved.” 

His hearers knew what he meant. 
Thousands who depend upon small 
fixed incomes dread the thought of in- 
fiation. 

His remarks about foreign invasion 
needed no interpreter. In rejecting the 
latest British disarmament proposals 
last week, the French charged that 
Germany had armed herself “to a level* 
very much superior to that authorized 
by the treaties.” 

Timely support for this claim comes 
from several unbiased sources includ- 
ing “Nazi Means War,” a book recent- 
ly published by Leland Stowe, Paris 
correspondent of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Mr. Stowe, winner of one 


of the Pulitzer prizes for journalism, 





would be punished. Then he demanded 
support for rigid economies in gov- 
ernment. 

Taxation, he explained, could not be 
increased without “accentuating the 
crisis and making more unemploy- 
ment.” The nation must therefore cut 
expenses. This would involve reduc- 
ing “the too numerous employes in 
many public offices,” who for years 





INTERNATIONAL 


President Doumergue (Left) Warned His Countrymen of Disaster Ahead 


reports that he found 1,300,000 uni- 
formed men trained as soldiers when 
he visited Germany last Autumn. Even 
children, he says, are learning to shoot 
and throw hand grenades. 

Ludwig Lore, formerly a German 
journalist and now a columnist on The 
New York Evening Post, writes in a 
similar vein in the April Harpers Maga- 
zine. When Nazi plans reach maturity, 


Germany, he believes, will have 5,500,- 
000 men under military orders—in ad- 
dition to an army which already num- 
bers twice the 100,000 men authorized 
by the Versailles Treaty. 

Mr. Lore names factories which he 
says are secretly producing parts for 
artillery, armored cars, machine guns, 
warships, and planes, all of the latest 
type. German scientists, he says, are 
turning out new and deadly gases, and 
developing bacteria to spread virulent 
diseases in enemy territory. 

The little French Premier, well in- 
formed about Nazi activities, did not 
deem it necessary, apparently, to detail 
them. It was enough, in his first broad- 
cast, to hint that Frenchmen ought to 
stop squabbling among themselves and 
save their strength for their next-door 
neighbor. 

Nevertheless, they were at it again 
‘next day. At Toulon and Tours, thou- 
sands of Socialists and Royalists fought 
in the streets, injuring 70 persons. 
‘Meanwhile, 3,000,000 war veterans, 
through delegates assembled at Paris, 
*voted to launch a campaign to reform 
French politics. 

Monday the Parliamentary commis- 
sion which is investigating the Feb. 6 
rioting urged the government to pre- 
vent political groups .from -arming. It 
had learned that both Right .and Left 
were preparing, apparently, for,further 
bloodshed. 


PRISONERS: A Blonde and a Brunette 
Behind the Bars and in the Headlines 


Two beautiful women prisoners 
struggled to monopolize front-page 
news in the French press last week. 
They were Mrs. Marjorie Tilley Switz 
(see cover), blonde American spy sus- 
pect, and Mme. Arlette Simon Stavisky, 
brunette widow of the notorious Ba- 
yonne swindler. French editors, on the 
lookout for screaming headlines, on 
this occasion did not prefer the blonde. 


STAVISKY: The widow had the ad- 
vantage of being the center of the more 
sensational case. Deputy Philippe 
Henriot told the Parliamentary investi- 
gating commission that the dead swin- 
dler had arranged for the fatal poison- 
ing of former Deputy Jean Galmot at 
Cayenne, French Guiana, in 1928. Gal- 
mot was supposed to have fallen in 
love with Mme. Stavisky and to have 
betrayed her husband’s gang. 

The Deputies, all amateur Arsene 
Lupins, viewed motion pictures show- 
ing Stavisky on his deathbed after what 
police called his suicide in January. 
Doctors on the commission believed 
that the wound in his head could not 
have been self-inflicted. Lay members 
saw what looked like blood stains near 
the heart, and agreed that he could not 
have shot himself there and in his head 
as well. In response to their demand, 
the government ordered the body ex- 
humed for a second autopsy. 

From Paris the scene shifted to Lon- 
don, where French detectives, working 
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with Scotland Yard, discovered in a 
pawnshop jewels which they valued at 
$663,000. Stavisky had pawned them 
at Bayonne and then, substituting 
paste, transferred them to England for 
a $40,000 loan. A mysterious unknown 
person had made the last payment Feb. 
8, a month after Stavisky’s death. 


SWITZ: Unable to compete with 
these sensations, Mrs. Switz and the 
international spy ring to which she is 
alleged to belong, could make only the 
inside pages. 

Yet police continued to round up 
prisoners said to be implicated by the 
Switz confessions. They raided a labo- 
ratory of the staid College de France 
to get evidence against a suspected 
chemist. 

Sleuths working on the Switz case 
also crossed the Channel, and descend- 
ed on the blonde lady’s London fiat. 
The result was a new mystery. In the 
flat was a large collection of egg shells, 
each with a small hole bored in one end. 


* 
AUSTRIA: Nation Relinquishes 


lts Democratic Government 


Democracy in Austria, a Vienna 
newspaper pointed out, has become a 
Cinderella “standing in a corner, for- 
saken, snubbed, and despised.” Under 
the new Constitution outlined last week 
the last vestige of popular rule disap- 
pears. 

Future laws, the document says, will 
“emanate from God the Almighty.” 
But to save the Deity, apparently, from 
burdensome details, the President re- 
ceives autocratic powers to legislate by 
decree and change the Constitution 
whenever he wishes. 

The Constitution, which omits such 
words as “Republic” and “Democracy,” 
establishes five advisory councils, in- 
cluding a State Council appointed by 
the President, and a Culture Council 
consisting chiefly of priests and repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Roman Catholicism, the State 
religion until the post-war Republican 
Constitution established religious equal- 
ity, again becomes a privileged church. 

The President can ignore any de- 
mands which the councils may be bold 
enough to make. He also controls edu- 
cation, the press, the stage, movies, and 
radio. If he deems it advisable he 
may allow the people to express their 
opinion at the polls on national ques- 
tions. But they have no constitutional 
right to elect their government. 

Thus Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
and the Heimwehr justified the worst 
fears of the luckless Socialists who 
fought so desperately last February to 
save their democratic regime. Its Fas- 
cist-Clerical successor gives the Presi- 
dent powers like those of the late Em- 
peror Franz Josef, reviving rumors of 
a coming Hapsburg restoration. 

The Constitution was to become ef- 
fective within a fortnight. Uncertainty 
surrounded the status of President 
Wilhelm Miklas. A gentle old man 
who deplored the recent bloodshed, he 
seemed hardly the stuff of which auto- 
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cratic rulers are made. Moreover, he 
was elected under the Republican Con- 
stitution, and was sworn to defend it. 

The Tagblatt which likened Aus- 
trian democracy to Cinderella sought 
to console its readers by recalling that 
the unfortunate maiden finally married 
a prince. Socialists recalled bitterly 
that the head of the Heimwehr, which 
now dominates Austria, is Prince Ernst 
von Starhemberg. 


ARABIA: Explorers Bring Back 
of Sheba’s 


Pictures Palace 

Beyond the bare, precipitous moun- 
tains of Yemen, is the great desert of 
Ruba el Khali, which means the Empty 
Quarter. But it is not wholly empty. 

Capt. Edouard Corniglion-Molinier, 
the French aviator, and Andre Mal- 
raux, Goncourt literary prize winner, 
on Mar. 7 found’ in that uncharted 
waste of sand a town they believed to 
be the fabled capital of Sheba’s king- 
dom. Last week they returned to Paris 
with pictures and the story of their 
romantic flight. 

The Captain, who is not an archae- 
ologist, undertook the adventure more 
as a lark than in the hope of finding 
anything. He was pessimistic about 
the city’s existence, and when they flew 
over Mareb, hitherto hailed as the capi- 
tal of the biblical Queen, and saw only 
one low column and a pile of stones, 
his pessimism grew. But Malraux and 
a Bedouin, carried as an interpreter, 
urged him on. They sped 80 miles 
north over clouds and swirling sand 
and suddenly flew into bright sunlight. 

Below them, like a mirage on the 
edge of the rose-red desert, lay a mar- 
ble city dazzling white against a black 
pall of lava. More than twenty taper- 
ing, square towers rose among tem- 
ples where forgotten Sabaens wor- 
shiped the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
Beyond the fortified walls lay the black 
tombs of heroes. 

They flew low, circling the city, and 
discovered that it still has its guar- 
dians. Arab tribesmen swarmed from 
their tents outside the walls, lifted an- 
tique muskets, and fired.. Their fuel 
low, the explorers turned back toward 
Jibuti, French Somaliland. 


BRITAIN: Singapore Is Guarded 
By Battery of 18-Inch Guns 


So well does Britain guard the secret 
of her new defenses at Singapore, that 
Britons have to seek information 
abroad. Last week The Daily Tele- 
graph in London printed details which 
had come to the editor by way of Ger- 
many. 

Three 18-inch guns, according to the 
German military publication which The 
Telegraph quoted, look down from Cape 
Changi over Singapore’s sultry harbor. 
These weapons, among the heaviest in 
the world, were built shortly before the 
Armistice and were designed to shell 
German defenses on the Belgian coast. 
They were shipped to the East in 1928. 


British naval officers, the German 
documents say, are supervising the 
erection of new batteries on the islands 
that dot the strait. Near the airdrome, 
radio station, and enormous floating 
drydock, Britain has erected oil tanks 
capable of holding 1,250,000 tons of 
fuel—enough to keep an Asiatic fleet 
supplied for at least six months. 

Potential Bully: A former ruler of 
the King’s Navy, Sir Roger Keyes, 
once Admiral of the Fleet and now Con- 
servative Member of Parliament from 
Portsmouth, is afraid of the United 
States. Speaking last week at the Con- 
stitutional Club, a fine old Tory strong- 
hold, he said he regarded America “as 
a potential bully.” The Admiral ex- 
plained that the United States had 
tried to break the British blockade on 
European ports during the war, and 
that Britain needs a big navy to prevent 
America from breaking future block- 
ades. 


© 
ANNAM: Bao Dai Takes a Bride 


In Rich Oriental Ceremonies 


In his golden paface at Hue, the 
Heavenly City on the banks of the lim- 
pid blue River of Perfumes, the Em- 
peror Bao Dai of Annam last week 
married for love. His bride was the 
beautiful N’Guyen Huu Hao of near-by 
Cochin-China, who in her French con- 
vent was called Mariette. 

In preparation for the joyful event, 
the court minister walked in rich Anna- 
mite costume from the forbidden Purple 
City where the Emperor dwells, across 
the flagstone courtyards toward the 
royal tombs. He passed under trium- 
phal arches whose carved wooden char- 
acters point the way to eternal virtue. 
Near the gardens swayed the imperial 
elephants in full war equipment, with 
gold rings on their long white tusks, 
golden anklets, and silken carpets on 
their backs. 

Further on rose the pagoda-like 
tombs, with their menacing dragons 
reflected in clear ponds. Old women, 
members of the late Emperor’s harem 
who spend their last years on guard 
there, bowed deeper in prayer when the 
minister entered. Before the royal al- 
tar he burned the wedding banns to in- 
form the deified dead of the young 
man’s choice. 

For four days the ceremonies con- 
tinued. The last day the mandarins, at- 
tired in blue robes and blue turbans, 
came to the palace. Musicians accom- 
panied them. Courtiers carried the roy- 
al insignia, the jade seal and the sa- 
cred five-clawed dragon. 

The Emperor arrayed himself in a 
long gold-brocaded mantle of yellow, a 
color only he and his wives may wear. 
A jeweled belt bound his waist. On his 
feet he wore high top-boots, on his head 
the turban with nine dragons. The 
bride also wore yellow, and a headdress 
adorned with gold and precious stones. 

With age-old Buddhist and Annamite 
rites, the mandarins invested her as 
Queen, and gave her the royal seal and 
a golden book. The little French con- 
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vent girl rose and bowed three times in 
token of her gratitude. 

Meanwhile court poets wandered 
along the flower-bordered river and 
tried to win favor for the Emperor’s 
bride by singing her praises. The An- 
namites in their long wide pantaloons 
with bright belts, gathered to listen 
under the pine trees. But they showed 
little enthusiasm. The new Queen was 
a commoner and a Catholic, and many 
of her family had died as martyrs to 
that faith. She had appealed for a dis- 
pensation to wed her Buddhist lover. 
There was a rumor, unconfirmed at the 
Vatican, that the dispensation had been 
granted and that the Emperor had 
promised to raise all his children, or at 
least his girl children, as Catholics. 

Bao Dai is the Father-and-Mother of 
his people. He was formerly their spir- 
itual and temporal ruler, but the French 
Resident has assumed his temporal 
powers. Under the agreement of 1925, 
a local publicist said, the Emperor re- 
tains only the power to promote and 
demote the dead. 

Like his bride, he was educated in 
France and admires the customs and 
sports of the West. He is a good horse- 
man, a dancer, and a devotee of the 
tennis courts in the royal gardens. 

Yet the pomp that surrounds him is 
old and Oriental. Even priests must 
kneel in his presence. When he rides 
abroad in a magnificent limousine, his 
subjects prostrate themselves. Before 
the golden gate of his palace mandar- 
ins bow low, while servants attending 
them fold their parasols. Under a pen- 
alty of 100 strokes of the lash, no man 
may say his name. 

There were no uninvited guests at his 
palace for his wedding—the penalty 
for intrusion is strangulation. 


2 
JAPAN: In Pledge to America, 


Statesmen Lay Basis for Peace 


When the fiercely mustached Gen. 
Sadao Araki retired as Japanese War 
Minister two months ago, rumors flew 
about that he had saber-rattled himself 
out of his job. They seemed to be con- 
firmed last week by the simultaneous 
announcement in Tokyo and Washing- 
ton of an earlier exchange of diplomat- 
ic notes proclaiming the determination 
of Japan and America to be friends 
with each other and the rest of the 
world. 

The first of these peace-breathing 
documents was a message sent by 
Koki Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
to Cordell Hull, American Secretary of 
State. Delivered Feb. 21 by Hiroshi 
Saito, the new Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States (see cover), it ex- 
pressed confidence that no question 
exists between the two nations which 
is “fundamentally incapable of amica- 
ble solution.” Moreover, said Mr. Hi- 
rota, Japan “has no intention whatever 
to provoke and make trouble with any 
other power.” 

Mr. Hull, replying on Mar. 3, echoed 
the Japanese Minister’s promise to 
seek adjustment of problems by pacific 
methods. To promote mutual cordial- 


ity, he is willing, he said, ‘to favor any 
measure or steps... toward foster- 
ing, at the same time, relations of 
peace, good-will and benefit among all 
members of the family of nations.” 

Although reminiscent of the usual 
platitudinous expressions of diplomatic 
amity, the exchange assumed impor- 
tance because of the impending naval- 
ratio discussions next year. Japanese 
naval officials, who refer to 1935 as a 
“crisis” year, have been demanding a 
higher tonnage ratio than the 3-5-5 
scale set for Japan, Britain and the 
United States by the Washington treaty 
and reaffirmed by the London agree- 
ment. 

The notes momentarily eased the 
strain on Japanese-American relations, 
taut since Japanese troops invaded 
Manchuria in September, 1931, in vio- 
lation of the Kellogg pact outlawing 
war. Tokyo newspapers hinted at a 
hope which none of them dared express 
—that America might soon recognize 
the “State of Ta Manchou Ti Kuo 
(formerly Manchukuo) established on 
the conquered territory. 


HAKODATE FIRE: A Stovepipe Falls; 
A City is Three-Fourths Destroyed 


“Kagi! Kagi!” (Fire! Fire!) 

Shrieks of terrified people rose above 
the howl of a gale one evening last 
week in Hakodate, chief seaport of 
Hokkaido Island and the largest Jap- 
anese city north of Tokyo. A red-hot 
stovepipe, hurled down by the wind, 
had set fire to a house near the base- 
ball park. Flames reached hungrily 
toward other wooden dwellings, dry as 
tinder after the Winter’s drought. 

Through streets clanged engines once 
admired in Americ a—horse-drawn 
“steamers” with nickel-plated boilers. 
Belching black smoke and scattering 
live coals as of old, they carried firemen 
clad in blue and white cotton kimonos 
fire-proofed by an ancient Japanese 
process. 

But the expatriate engines and their 
excited crews could not still the gale 





which whipped flames across street 
after street. All night the red inferno 
raged, licking ip 23,000 houses, dev- 
astating three-fourths of the city. 

Frantic residents, including prisoners 
released when the blaze neared the 
penitentiary, tried to scale the lofty 
hills behind Hokadate or huddled along 
the waterfront. Sixty Japanese fied to 
a field. There, within sight of the fire, 
they froze to death. 

Next day officials estimated that, of 
a total population of 200,000, more 
than 1,500 were dead and thousands in- 
jured. The homeless crowded into 
schools and public buildings which had 
escaped the flames. From the Ominato 
naval base, on the northern tip of Hon- 
shu Island destroyers sped to Hakodate 
with food and clothing. 


Fire has been the bane of Japanese 
cities from time immemorial. In Yeddo, 
now called Tokyo, fires were so fre- 
quent that they were called “flowers of 
Yeddo.” The ancient Yeddo firemen 
were a special clan, surrounding their 
profession with a priestly ceremony, 
handing down the mysteries from fa- 
ther to son. There was keen competition 
between rival companies, each of which 
had a chosen standagd bearer. His job 
was to plant his company’s emblem on 
ridge poles of burning buildings, and 
he was expected to prefer death to re- 
treat. 


The worst blaze in recent Japanese 
history followed the earthquake of 1923, 
destroying most of Yokahama and 
seven-tenths of Tokyo. Nation-wide 
losses in this catastrophe reached a 
total of more than 100,000 lives. 


Today most big Japanese cities have 
modern equipment and firemen. But 
flimsy wooden construction persists. 
Even Tokyo, which boasts many fire- 
proof buildings, is more than 50 per 
cent pine and cedar. 


Japanese firemen also worry about 
narrow winding streets and the open 
braziers which most of their country- 
men, unlike the stove-using residents 
of cold Hakodate, use for heating and 
cooking. 


KEYSTONE 


Japanese Firemen on Review: Wooden Buildings Keep Them Active 
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GERMANY: Chancellor Outlines 
Plans for Employment Drive 


With his customary showmanship, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler launched the 
Spring employment drive on the first 
day of Spring. 

He staged it at Unterhaching, in the 
Bavarian Alps, near a picturesque little 
wood. Below lay the huddled baroque 
buildings and tall church steeples of 
Munich. His hearers were men em- 
ployed on a road the government is 
building to the Austrian frontier. 
Dressed in working clothes, they had 
garlanded their hoes and spades with 





the candidates voted “yes;” Those op- 
posed voted “no,” or deposited a blank 
ballot. There were no opposition candi- 
dates. 

Of 2,450,000 votes cast in the princi- 
pal cities, 98 per cent were affirmative. 
Many smaller towns reported 100 per 
cent for Mussolini. In the evening, Fas- 
cists celebrated with torchlight parades. 

The new Chamber, which convenes 
Apr. 28, will be asked to legislate itself 
out of existence, in favor of the cor- 
porative State. It is therefore popu- 
larly known as the “Suicide Chamber.” 

Irish Free State: Summoning their 
cohorts from “the ends of the earth,” 





INTERNATIONAL 


German Youths Employed in Government Road Building 


fir branches. The Chancellor spoke from 
a dump truck, above the hissing steam 
of a locomotive. Microphones carried 
his speech to all Germany. ) 

Addressing his audience as “my Ger- 
man workers,” he told them that the 
government had appropriated this year 
more than 1,000,000,000 marks (cur- 
rently $396,700,000) for public works, 
mostly road construction. He plans to 
provide jobs for 2,000,000 unemployed. 
Official figures, which had been at- 
tacked as omitting substitute employ- 
ment and invisible unemployment, list 
3,374,000 men out of work. 

Herr Hitler announced that a new 
fund totaling 150,000,000 marks (cur- 
rently $59,550,000), will help to force 
women out of industry and provide men 
with their jobs. The policy of loans to 
newlyweds, sensationally successful un- 
til it was discontinued last Fall, is ex- 
pected to entice 200,000 additional girls 
back to the kitchen. 


OTHER NATIONS: Il Duce and 
Fascism Again Get The Votes 


There were no dark-horse candidates 
and no surprises in the elections Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini held Sunday. 

More than 90 per cent of registered 
Italian voters swooped on the polls to 
approve 400 candidates selected by the 
Fascist Grand Council to form the next 
Chamber of Deputies. Those approving 


as a government leader said, the inde- 
pendent Senators united with the Op- 
position last week to defeat President 
Eamon De Valera’s bill prohibiting blue 
shirts and other political uniforms. By 
the end of the earth the speaker re- 
ferred to London, whence the eighth 
Earl of Granard had come to vote 
against the measure. 

The President immediately introduced 
a bill in the Dail to abolish the Up- 
per House. On the first reading it 
passed, 59 to 43. After three readings 
De Valera will hold a general election 
on the question. : 

The same day that the Senate assert- 
ed its independence, the Dublin High 
Court rebuffed the President by ruling 
that his military tribunal could not try 
Gen. Eoin O’Duffy, Blue Shirt leader, 
on charges of sedition and incitement 
to murder. 

“Let there be no mistake in the 
minds of the people,” the General said 
Sunday, “that President De Valera is 
heading for a dictatorship. With the 
Senate removed, the independence of 
the judiciary can be attacked.” 

Nepal: Prime Minister Bhim, heredi- 
tary ruler of the Himalayan kingdom 
of which Jung Deva is titular sovereign, 
summoned five of his relatives to his 
palace last week. Greeting them with 
drawn revolver, he accused them of 
plotting against him, removed them 
from government offices, and exiled 
them from the capital, Katmandu. 


HEADLINER 





TOSCANINI: Beloved Orchestral 
Tyrant Celebrates a Birthday 


One of the things music-lovers of to- 
day may boast about to their grand- 
children is that they have heard a sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini (see cover). Last Sunday, 
his sixty-seventh birthday, some ten 
million or so radio listeners heard his 
incomparable concert for the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra’s S 
O S drive—initials indicating Save Our 
Symphony. 

Toscanini is a despot who defies des- 
pots. He denounced Hitler’s terrorism 
last year and refused to go to the Wag- 
nerian festival at Baireuth as a mark 


_ of his scorn of the Nazi rule. In Italy, 


when he would not play the Fascist 
anthem, “Giovinezza,” he was mobbed 
by Fascisti, beaten, and, for a time, 
practically held prisoner. Yet to the 
musicians of his own orchestra, he is 
the most tyrannical dictator on earth, 
and, such is his genius, one of the most 
beloved. Unlike Arnold Bennett, who 
said “the best is good enough for me,” 
Toscanini demands and gets from his 
players a quality of music that is “bet- 
ter than the best;” that puts his music 
in the category of the miraculous. 

The secret is not only genius. He has 
“what all genius has,” an amazing 
capacity for work. 

If Toscanini sleeps more than two 
hours on end, he considers he has over- 
slept. He dozes, or gets up and goes 
over a musical score before sleeping 
again. In his New York hotel, after a 
concert, he likes to have a little dinner 
with a few friends. Before the concert 
he eats nothing. When the friends have 
gone, he is apt to turn to music again, 
playing for hours on a piano in his ho- 
tel room. He usually has an hour or 
half an hour’s sleep before his evening 
concert. On transatlantic voyages, if 
there are musicians on board who come 
up to his patrician standards, he will go 
over music with them day after day. 
Several times Yehudi Menuhin has land- 
ed in New York enriched by having had 
Toscanini as his critical audience. 

Toscanini was born in the Italian city 
of Parma. He graduated at 18 from the 
musical academy there as a cellist. 
Within a year he had his first experi- 
ence as a conductor in South America. 
By 1907 he was head of the Scala in 
Milan. For some years he was a con- 
ductor at New York’s Metropolitan, 
ending that period of his career in a 
furious row with Gatti-Casazza that 
did not heal for seventeen angrily si- 
lent years. They finally got together 
two years ago and announced their 
truce by posing for photographers. For 
the last decade Toscanini has been con- 
ducting New York’s Philharmonic. He 
has become the hero of innumerable 
legends that have cloaked him with the 
tradition of an artist in the grand man- 
ner. 

Only his wife, or Wanda, his daugh- 
ter, can quell his rages when rehearsals 
or performances do not suit him. At 
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Looking at Earl Whitehill’s Curve Just Before the Batter 
Connects for a Single, at Washington Camp in Biloxi, Miss. 
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Al Olson, Sophomore at University of Southern California, 
Starts Broad-jump Practice With Leap of 23 Feet, 4 Inches 
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Carnegie Hall, it is said, he smashes 
four to six glass-topped tables a year. 
Possibly an exaggeration. He has been 
known to rush bareheaded and tail- 
coated into the Winter night when a 
symphony has not been up to snuff, 
secretaries and attendants puffing inef- 
fectually after him. The batons that 
have snapped in his exasperated fingers 
would by now make quite a bonfire. He 
has been known to call the musical 
league of nations he rules—there are at 
least a dozen nationalities represented 
in the Philharmonic—some names sel- 
dom heard on the concert stage. But 
the men he swears at swear by him. 
At his Summer home on Lake Maggi- 
ore, Italy, in his Milan residence full of 
paintings by the Italian masters and 
books in all languages, in New York, 
or on the high seas, Toscanini is always 
first of all a musician. He cannot stand 
interference with his methods. Boards 
of directors know they cannot control 
his programs. He brushes aside the 
important orchestra patrons who are 
always wanting him to play some favor- 
ite number they have set their hearts 
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RUM RING: Little Fellows Get 
Jail; Big Fellows Go Free 


State Senator John J. McClure of 
Pennsylvania, who was convicted in 
November of conspiracy to violate the 
national prohibition laws, will not be 
punished. Neither will 58 of his co- 
defendants who had the good sense to 
appeal. But a dozen “little fellows” 
who accepted their convictions and a 
score who pleaded guilty without trial 
are just out of luck. They must take 
their punishment of jail terms and 
fines. 

That is the effect of the ruling issued 
this Monday by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, 
which dismissed all sentences in what 
was known as the “Delaware County 
Rum Ring Conspiracy.” The court 
found itself bound to this action by a 
recent Supreme Court decision, which 
declared that repeal necessarily ended 
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Arturo Toscanini With His Wife and Daughter, Wanda 


on. “Music,” he says, “may be written 
by a German, an Italian, a Frenchman, 
or an American, but to me that is un- 
important. It is either good music or 
bad music. Music is not like wine; it 
does not improve with age. Nor is it 
like an egg that spoils when it is kept 
too long.” 

People who are awestruck because 
he knows all his scores absolutely by 
heart and always conducts from memo- 
ry only bore him. He is not impressed 
with that gift in himself; he just has it. 
Once, the old tale runs, a pianist pro- 
duced a printed score to prove that Tos- 


canini had made a mistake. Toscanini. 


proved the score had been misprinted. 


During the war Toscanini conducted 
the Funeral March from “Goetterdaem- 
merung”’ at the Augusteo in Rome. The 
audience, in part, was moved to cat- 
calls and hisses at the German music. 
Someone called to Toscanini: 

“Are you celebrating our deaths or 
the Germans’ ?” 

Toscanini, who had shown his patri- 
otism by leading a band in the war zone 
to cheer the Italian soldiers, turned fu- 
riously and said: 

“I am playing great music, but I play 
no more for such fools!” and flung down 
his baton then and there. 


pending prosecutions, “including pro- 
ceedings on appeal,” under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. The decision em- 
phatically did not affect cases finished 
before repeal. 

The original case against McClure 
and the others took five months to pre- 
pare, almost two months to try, cost 
$50,000, and ended after the Prosecutor 
begged the jury not to “acquit Mc- 
Clure and find the little fellow guilty.” 
Though the jury complied with his re- 
quest, dismissal of the appeals has the 
effect he feared. 

However, the big fellows may still 
be in for it. Throughout the long trial 
Internal Revenue agents sat in court, 
making careful notes of all sums of 
money mentioned. There is still an in- 
come tax law. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Two Dillinger 
Aides to Die; Third Gets Life 


A jury in Lima, Ohio, last week con- 
victed Russell Clark of murdering Sher- 
iff Jess Sarber last October during the 
jail delivery of John Dillinger, the 
gangster. Just after Harry Pierpont 


and Charles Makley, previously con- 
victed on the same charge, had been 


sentenced to death in the electric chair, 
Clark’s jury brought in its verdict with 
a recommendation of mercy. The rec- 
ommendation means he will not be exe- 
cuted but imprisoned for life. 

Dillinger, who escaped from the 
Crown Point, Ind., jail this month, was 
reported seen in Indianapolis. He was 
also reported in Fargo, N. D., and 
spotted in Elmira, N. Y. In Elmira, the 
man recognized as the gangster turned 
out to be a former bodyguard of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Dismissed: By Judge Bradford Wil- 
liams of Common Pleas Court, Tulsa, 
Okla., three charges of embezzlement 
against Harry F. Sinclair and 24 other 
former directors of the Exchange Trust 
Co. Later, fourteen other charges 
against the oil man and his associates 
were dropped, ending the State’s case 
against them. 

a » ® 

Granted: By County Judge Thomas 
F’. Croake of White Plains, N. Y., per- 
mission to Morris Cohen to change his 
name to Morton Colton. Mr. Cohen ar- 
gued that his present name lacked 
distinction. He submitted as proof the 
fact that there are 5,382 Cohens in the 
New York telephones directories, 121 
of them being Morris Cohens. Mr. 
Cohen will be allowed to be Mr. Colton 
after Apr. 25. 

ees 

Pleaded: By Frank Moffer in Queens 
County (N. Y.) Court, guilty to a 
charge of murdering Anthony Fierro 
during a meeting last Summer of the 
Fascist Khaki Shirts of America. An- 
other man, Athos Terzani, was accused, 
tried, and acquitted of the crime, for 
which Moffer, a Khaki Shirt captain, 
now admits responsibility. 


Voided: By the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, the agreement made by 
the family of the late Smith Reynolds, 
dividing his $25,000,000 estate. After 
the young tobacco heir was shot and 
killed, the family agreed to divide $5,- 
000,000 between his two children and 
their mothers, Anne Cannon Reynolds, 
his divorced wife, and Libby Holman 
Reynolds, his widow. The residue was 
to establish a charitable foundation. 
The court ruled that the estate must 
be settled by law, not by agreement. 


Indicted: By a Federal grand jury 
in Los Angeles, the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, the Associated Oil Co., 
three companies said to be subsidiaries, 
and 41 individuals, including Kenneth 
R. Kingsbury, president of Standard, 
and W. F. Humphrey, president of As- 
sociated Oil. In this first major in- 
dictment for violation of an NRA code, 
the big companies were charged with 
selling oil to the three smaller com- 
panies, which then “undersold” their 
big competitors. There are 149 counts 
in the indictments against Standard 
and 185 against Associated, the counts 
representing the number of days of al- 
leged violation since Aug. 19 when the 
National Petroleum Industry’s code 
was signed. The possible fines amount 
to a’most $4,000,000. 
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UMBRELLA PLANE: 
Shows Chicago Flying Saucer 


Chicagoans who have seen autogiros, 
blimps, and an occasional dirigible, last 
week craned their necks to see a gro- 
tesque mushroom floating through the 
air. Those who gaped at it, as it flew 
over prosperous North Shore suburbs, 
saw it climb at 45 degrees, an impos- 
sible angle for most planes, and, at 
Curtiss Reynolds Airport, twenty miles 
out from the Loop, spectators watched 
it hit the ground at 25 miles an hour 
and come to a halt within a few feet. 

When the pilot, Dwight Morrow, an 
old army flyer and no relation of the 
late Senator, climbed out of the ship, 
he posed for newspaper photographers 
with the plane’s Hungarian-born inven- 
tor, Steven P. Nemeth. After two 
months of trial flights, the experimen- 
ters feel that the “parachute” plane has 
graduated into the class of practical, 
high-performance land planes. 

Instead of conventional rectangular 
wings, the parachute plane has a great 
saucer-like disk trussed above its fuse- 
lage. At the rear of the single dish 
wing are two flaps, the air brakes of 
aviation, which help planes land at low 
speeds. Since the fifteen-foot disk of- 
fers far less wind drag than conven- 
tional wings, a small 110 horsepower 
Warner motor furnishes sufficient pow- 
er to pull the ship along at 135 miles 
per .hour. 

A reasonably close cousin of the 
autogiro, the parachute plane has had 
a difficult set of final examinations to 
pass. The worst bump it had to get 
over came several weeks ago when its 
small motor sputtered, then “cut out” 
over a rutty Illinois farm. Down came 
the plane at a steep angle, bumped 
over the newly plowed ground, and 
stopped within twelve feet. 


Mr. Nemeth says his plane is so sim- 
ple that a person who has never been 
off the ground can learn to fly it in 30 
minutes. To emphasize the point he 
sent up his loyal test pilot, Morrow, 
with instructions to fly without using 
the stick. Morrow flew the fool-proof 
plane with only the rudder. 


Bizarre-looking though the parachute 
plane is, it is the essence of conserva- 
tism compared to other Nemeth prod- 
ucts. One of these is the Cyclogiro, a 
contraption propelled by a revolving 
wing. 

While most plane researchers depend 
on such apparatus as wind tunnels and 
laboratory testing machinery, Mr. Ne- 
meth has gone back to nature. In Flor- 
ida two years ago he tamed several 
buzzards and tried to discover precisely 
how they are able to glide for such long 
periods without expending very much 
energy. 


Born in Budapest, he spent most of 
his boyhood flying kites. By the time 
he was 12 he had built a plane that 
would fly after a fashion. Coming to 
the United States in 1914, he continued 


his research. By 1917 he was sufficient- 
ly advanced to be given an army job as 
aeronautics instructor at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. In 1923 he resigned and 
went back to his experiments. Funds 
to help him puild his parachute plane 
were provided by two wealthy young 
Chicago real estate men, Frank Wild 
and Stewart Colen. Now, with his 
ship a successful actuality, Nemeth will 
go to Washington this week to try to 
sell it to the United States Army. 

To old army acquaintances he will 
be able to point out that the mail-flying 
Air Force might find use for a “fool- 
proof” plane. His plane seems to an- 
swer such specifications. Virtually im- 
possible to stall, it can land on almost 


too optimistic was suspected when the 
plane was posted one, then two, then 
three hours late. Finally it was marked 
“lost.” And lost it remained for twenty 
months, in spite of ski-equipped ground 
searching parties and plane-equipped 
air searching parties. 

Then last week Miguel Lucero and 
Crisistomo Suarez, jogging through 
the Andes on muleback, came upon 
something jutting out of a snow drift. 
It was all that was left of. the San 
Jose. Brushing snow away and peep- 
ing inside the metal death cabin, they 
saw seven refrigerated and preserved 
occupants looking frighteningly nat- 
ural...Two others were headless. Over 
the cabin’s gruesome floor were scat- 
tered passengers’ pocketbooks, evi- 
dence suggesting that looters had dis- 
covered the plane months before and 
done their ghoulish work. One passen- 
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Steven Nemeth’s “Parachute” Plane, Which He 
Says a Beginner Can Learn to Fly in 30 Minutes 


any kind-of ground. Furthermore, with 
no gangling wings jutting out from its 
sides, the parachute plane may be 
housed in a hangar not much larger 
than the average garage 


OUT OF THE PAST: Mountain - 


Wastes Give up 1932 Wreck 


At 7:40 on a bleak July morning, in 
the midst of a howling Andean Winter, 
the radio equipment at the snow-cov- 
ered Mendoza (Argentina) Airport be- 
gan to crackle. “The San Jose report- 
ing. Now over the transandean tun- 
nel. Proceeding toward Mendoza. All 
well.” Such, in effect, was the mes- 
sage dispatched by a big, silvery, Ford 
tri-motor plane, traveling at an alti- 
tude of 18,000 feet, on the route be- 
tween Santiago, Chile, and Buenos 
Aires with six passengers and three 
crew. 

That the pilot’s final note was a bit 


ger, supposed to have been smuggling 
gold into the Argentine, had been 
stripped of his coin belt that had been 
strapped around his body. 

Hardly had this discovery been made 
on the blizzard swept peak, along the 
highest air route in the world, when 
another Ford plane, like the San Jose 
also owned by Pan American-Grace 
Airways, lifted off the field at Lima, 
Peru. Bound for Santiago, two air 
days to the south, it climbed lumber- 
ingly into the air. At about 150 feet 
the left motor choked and died. With 
sickening quickness the center motor 
began to miss badly. The plane gave 
a convulsive lurch, then swagged to 
the ground. 

Of the fifteen on board, three were 
killed. They were the pilot, a radio 
operator, and another employe of the 
company which is half owned by Pan 
American Airways and half by W. R. 
Grace & Co., the steamship owners 
who operate planes between the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone and Buenos Aires. 
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GOLF: Lucky Club in London, 
Jones Fails to Come Back 


In a glass case in London last week 
rested a famous weapon that was ko (ly 
needed in the Masters Invitation golf 
battle at Augusta, Ga. Four years 
ago, Bobby Jones, with no more worlds 
to conquer, retired and gave away Ca- 
lamity Jane, his magic putter, to the 
British Museum. 

He tried in vain to come back to the 
top of the heap without it last week. 
Using a duplicate club that was con- 
stantly disloyal, he putted himself first 
to a 76, then to a 74. His Southern 
hospitality both in the clubhouse and on 
the links was way above par. 

Though still playing a beautiful long 
game, he had no confidence as soon as 
he took up the substitute fur Calamity 
Jane. “Every time I walk up to a 
green I shake,” Jones said with an un- 
happy laugh. 

A reporter, remembering the gift to 
the British Museum, asked him what he 
was going to do with the putter that 
gave him his disastrous 76. 

“I’m going to eat my soup with it,” 
answered Jones, “that’s about all I can 
do with it.” 

Just before the third round, a friend 
arrived from Atlanta with a substitute 
club, a putter borrowed hastily from 
the bag of Jones’s mother. The result 
was that Bobby closed with two 72s, 
nice golf but not good enough to make 
up for the many extra putts he took 
at the start. 

His total of 294 landed him in thir- 
teenth place, tied with Denny Shute and 
Walter Hagen. This was Jones’s worst 
tournament showing since his first open 
championship in 1920. 

The last man to beat Jones in open 
competition was the one who gave him 
the severest lacing last week. Horton 
Smith, lanky Missourian, won the first 
prize of $1,500 by tapping long putts 
into the seventeenth and eighteenth 
cups on his final round. 


GRAND NATIONAL: Record Set 
By Golden Miller at Aintree 


Early each Spring the world travels 
by radio, newspapers, or in person to 
Aintree, a little English town just north 
of Liverpool, for the Grand National, 
classic steeplechase of the year. 

The famous race is run in a counter- 
clockwise direction twice around a 
course shaped much like the continent 
of South America. The start and finish 
lines, flanked by a grandstand, can be 
visualized as Southern Panama. The 
three stiffest jumping tests are Bech- 
er’s Brook (Valparaiso, Chile), Canal 
Turn (Cape Horn), and Valentine’s 
Brook (Buenos Aires, Argentina). 

Last Friday 250,000 throats yelled 
“They’re off” as 30 horses thundered 
down a springy turf stretch and head- 
ed for the first hurdle. There four went 


’ terrific race. 


down. On swept the rising and falling 
field, now spreading out a bit. None 
toppled into dreaded Becher’s Brook, 
some tripped at Canal Turn and Val- 
entine’s Brook. 

Coming around past the grandstand 
on the first circuit of the course, Gre- 
galach, the powerful Irish winner in 
1929, led. From then on he fell back 
steadily. One of the favorites, Really 
True, couldn’t make Valentine’s Brook 
a second time. 

More and more jockeys were pulling 
their horses up, seeing they had no 
chance. The leaders seemed to quicken 
their pace. Sailing over the final ob- 
stacle and out into the flat finish came 
four horses, all with a chance to earn 
the $31,000 first prize. They were 
Fobra, long-shot winner in 1932; two 
American-owned horses, J. B. Snow’s 
Delaneige and John Hay (Jock) Whit- 
ney’s Thomond II, and Golden Miller, 
the 8-to-1 choice to win. 

With a dazzling burst of speed Gold- 
en Miller (see cover), carrying the silks 
of Dorothy Paget, an English-American 
woman, pounded home five lengths 
ahead of Delaneige. Then came Tho- 
mond II, and after him Fobra. 

James J. Walker, former Mayor of 
New York, reporting that finish for In- 
ternational News service, wrote, “It’s 
been years since I’ve been so steamed 
up.” Yet Gerry Wilson, the winning 
jockey, calmly dismounted and seemed 
strangely unmoved as an announcer 
bellowed his time of 9:20 2-5, the 
fastest ever made in the almost hun- 
dred-year history of the Grand Na- 
tional. 

Lucky Miss Paget, however, reacted 
more like Mayor Walker. She was pale, 
tears in her eyes, and near fainting as 
she led away her Golden Miller to the 
tune of deafening cheers. The crowd 
knew she had spent more money than 
anyone else on bloodstock during the 
past year, and her victory was a popu- 
lar one. She and Jock Whitney are 
cousins, both tracing their ancestry 
back to William C. Whitney, Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Cleve- 
land. 


SWEEPSTAKES: Holding an Irish 
sweepstakes lottery ticket on the Grand 
National which meant $153,000 if Gold- 
en Miller won, the Merringers, a plain 
little family in Woodside, L. I. sat 
nervously by a radio and listened gasp- 
ingly to an English commentator’s mud- 
dled version of the climax. “This is a 
Golden Miller is coming 
out. He’s riding the race he was told 
to run. Delaneige is in front. This is 
a terrific race. Golden Miller is com- 
ing out. I think Golden Miller is win- 
ning. Golden Miller wins it. I think 
it’s Golden Miller. (Pause) Yes, Golden 
Miller wins it.” 

The lucky Mr. Merringer is Austrian- 
born. He is, or was before the fortune 
fell into his lap, a chef, and he will 
never regret it. Shortly before Christ- 
mas an unknown gourmet came into a 
restaurant where Merringer was work- 
ing and ordered a bowl of hasenpfeffer. 
It turned out to be so tasty, that the 
delighted patron smacked his lips and 
called for the chef. He said to Mer- 


ringer: “That’s the best hasenpfeffer 
I’ve ever tasted. Here are two sweep- 
stake tickets. Good luck to you.” 

Not having enough money to buy a 
Christmas present for his wife, Mer- 
ringer gave her the tickets. Fearing, 
however, that she might consider such 
a gift worthless, he also hid a $5 bill 
under her breakfast plate. Although 
the $5 went quickly, the Merringers plan 
to conserve their new capital. After 
paying a $58,300 tax to the United 
States Government they will send their 
son William to college, and perhaps 
take a trip to Austria with their other 
child, a daughter. 

Asked what happened to his second 
ticket, father Merringer said: “Oh, it 
didn’t win anything, but that’s all right. 
We're satisfied.” 


SPORT SHORTS: “Miss Babe” 
Pitches Inning for Athletics 


The versatile Mildred Didrikson, the 
Miss Babe of baseball, pitched one in- 
ning for the Philadelphia Athletics in a 
Florida exhibition game against Brook- 
lyn. She will tell about it with bravado 
for many days to come. 

Starting off amazingly wild, Babe 
walked Danny Taylor and drilled a ball 
into Johnny Frederick’s ribs, giving 
him his base. Both would have gal- 
lantly struck out if the graceful Babe 
had displayed any sort of control. 

Joe Stripp, the third batter, was not 
so chivalrous. He planned to knock the 
cover off the ball. Catching hold of a 
floating pitch, he lined a vicious wal- 
lop in the air toward shortstop. In a 
flash the play was short to second to 
first, retiring the side. Miss Didrik- 
son spat in her glove and cantered off 
the field exuberantly. Both the triple 
play and the expectoration seemed en- 
tirely genuine. 

Ruddy is Ruddy Again: Last Fall 
Raymond Ruddy, who at 16 was a 
member of the Olympic team and now, 
at 22, holds many long-distance rec- 
ords, picked up a typhoid germ, prob- 
ably when stroking through to one of 
his victories. A short time afterward, 
while stepping from a boat to a dock, 
he slipped, landed on his head, and got 
concussion of the brain. Then came 
pneumonia, an eight-day temperature 
of 106, a drop in weight from 175 to 98 
pounds. Doctors thought he would prob- 
ably die. They were certain his athletic 
career was over. Last week, after a long 
recovery routine in Florida, he was 
entirely fit for water polo, endurance 
races, and for his hobbies, golf and 
handball. 

Shot-Put Record: At a track meet at 
Lafayette, La., Jack Torrance of Loui- 
siana State University lifted a 16-pound 
shot and poised it in his hand like a 
hotel waiter carrying a tray. He 
crouched low on one leg, then sprang 
forward and upward with all his 260 
pounds behind a mighty heave that sent 
the ball of iron traveling 53 feet 6 
inches, almost a foot farther than the 
best world mark. 
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EXCHAN GES: Revised Bill, Hitting Treasury 


Snag at Hearings, Rallies Officials to Its Support 


When the brokerage fraternity of 
Wall Street back their opinions with a 
cash quotation, it means they are in 
earnest. Last week, when the Fletcher- 
Rayburn bill to regulate the security 
markets was reintroduced into Con- 
gress, the brokers ran up an unmistaka- 
ble distress signal. 

In 1929 a New York Stock Exchange 
seat sold for as high as $625,000. Last 
month one of these memberships sold 
for $190,000. Last week one changed 
hands for only $105,000, and a New 
York Curb Exchange seat brought only 
$22,000, a decline of $17,500 from the 
previous sale. The turnover of shares 
and the price of seats follow fairly par- 
allel courses; and it seemed clear that 
brokers felt the threatened exchange 
regulation bill, even with its “teeth” 
dulled, would seriously affect their com- 
mission business. 

The much-criticized bill, after a week 
in the administration’s financial labora- 
tory, was presented in its altered form 





The control of the extension of credit 
on security buying—margins—was 
placed under the Federal Reserve Board 
instead of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission, however, re- 
tained its regulatory powers over the 
security exchanges. Initial margin re- 
quirements were slightly less stringent, 
greater flexibility was allowed, and, to 
avoid forced liquidation, loans now out- 
standing were to be unaffected until 
1939. 

But Richard Whitney, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, could 
see little merit in the changes. He 
leaped to the fore, stating: 

“This bill is destructive and not con- 
structive. Its underlying purpose is to 
carry out the social theories of those 
who believe that the Federal govern- 
ment should control not only credit and 
the operation of stock exchanges but 
also all commerce and industry.” 

Ferdinand Pecora, counsel of the 
Senate Banking Committee, immedi- 


Senator Couzens, Eugene Black, and Senator Fletcher 
(Right) at Hearing on Stock Exchange Control Bill 


to the House Interstat’ Commerce 
Committee, led by Chairman Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas. It was hoped it would 
now pass muster. 

The changes were chiefly modifying 
and clarifying. Banks, which in the first 
draft by implication had been lumped 
with brokers and dealers, were treated 
separately; certain types of securities 
were exempted from regulation, and the 
section regarding the filing of corpora- 
tion reports was made less rigid. 

In several instances greater discre- 
tion was allowed the regulatory bodies. 


ately replied that “on this point Mr. 
Whitney speaks arrant nonsense.” 
Chairman Rayburn had intended to 
summon as witnesses only those who 
had helped in the redrafting. His com- 
mittee had already heard a long array 
of outside witnesses, both pro and con, 
on the original bill. But Tom K. Smith, 
assistant to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, unwittingly upset Mr. 
Rayburn’s plans. Mr. Smith testified 
that the Treasury was generally ‘in 
full accord with the major objectives 
of the measure” but that it had only 
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inspected the sections affecting bank- 
ing and Federal financing. 

“What about margins?” Represent- 
ative Bulwinkle of North Carolina sud- 
denly asked, touching on one of the 
most controversial sections. 

“The Treasury Department disre- 
garded the sections dealing solely with 
the regulation of the exchanges and the 
fixing of margins,” Mr. Smith replied. 

A barrage of questions from the as- 
tonished committee only invoked the 
reply that the Treasury “neither ap- 
proves nor disapproves the bill” in its 
entirety. 

“Well, what was the use of coming 
up here?” Representative Wolverton of 
New Jersey finally asked in a disgusted 
tone. “Have you read the bill?” 

Chairman Rayburn had previously 
stated that the redrafted measure had 
the approval of both the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board. He now 
caustically remarked that President 
Roosevelt, at his suggestion, had asked 
the opinion of the Treasury “on things 
they are supposed to know about.’ 
Feeling the need of more information, 
the committee decided to open the hear- 
ing to outside witnesses. 

Richard Whitney appeared. He told 
the committee that he. was speaking 
for some twenty exchanges, and that 
“our basic objections to the old bill ap- 
ply with equal force to the new one.” 

Similar objections were voiced by 
other security traders, including Eu- 
gene Thompson, who represented eight- 
een exchanges outside of New York. 
Mr. Thompson told the Senate Banking 
Committee that the measure “is likely 
to be one of the most damaging pieces 
of legislation ever enacted.” He pre- 
dicted “deflation and chaos” if it were 
passed, with much of the security busi- 
ness being driven to foreign brokers. 

Administration officials, however, 
rallied to the support of the measure. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
discounted reports that his department 
was lukewarm. “The Treasury would 
like to see Congress pass a stock ex- 
change bill with teeth in it,” he said 
decisively. 

Eugene Black, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, also placed his en- 
dorsement on the measure, which, he 
said, now included many recommen- 
dations of his staff. 

Monday President Roosevelt unex- 
pectedly joined the discussion. On the 
eve of his departure for his fishing trip 
in the South (see page 10), he wrote 
Mr. Rayburn and Chairman Fletcher 
of the Senate Banking Committee: “It 
has come to my attention that a more 
definite and more highly organized 
drive is being made against effective 
legislation to this end (Federal super- 
vision of securities) than against simi- 
lar recommendations made by me dur- 
ing the past year. Letters and tele- 
grams bearing all the earmarks of 
origin at some common source are pour- 
ing into the White House and Congress. 

“IT am certain that the country as a 
whole will not be satisfied with legis- 
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lation unless such legislation has teeth 
in it. 

“The bill, as shown to me this after- 
noon by you, seems to meet the mini- 
mum requirements. I do not see how 
any of us could afford to have it weak- 
ened in any shape, manner, or form.” 


NATIONAL CITY: Loans Were 
Made “To Maintain Morale” 


Supreme Court Justice Edward S. 
Dore, sitting in New York City, raised 
his gavel one morning last week. ‘Call 
the first witness,” he ordered. Onto the 
stand in the crowded court room strode 
a lean, partly bald, mustached banker. 
He was James Handasyd Perkins, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

The chairman had come to testify in 
a suit brought against the bank’s of- 
ficers and directors by a small group of 
stockholders to recover money alleged 
to have been lost through mismanage- 
ment. The suit grew out of the data 
revealed by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee’s investigation of 
the National City in February, 1933. 

Mr. Perkins, a Harvard man and ac- 
counted an excellent raconteur, spoke 
in an easy narrative manner. He told 
an amazing tale of huge loans on little 
or no collateral made by the bank to 
its officers after the stock market crash 
in 1929. He was questioned by David 
L. Podell, trial counsel for the plain- 
tiffs, and by Joseph M. Proskauer, 
counsel for the defense. 

The stockholders charged that out of 
a fund of $2,400,000 established by the 
bank to make these loans, only 1 per 
cent had been repaid. 

Mr. Perkins told how this fund came 
to be created in November, 1929, at the 
instance of Charles E. Mitchell, then 
chairman of the bank. Mr. Mitchell 
felt, according to Mr. Perkins, that “‘the 
condition of some of the men in the 
organization was bad as far as person- 
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al loans were concerned. He said some- 
thing had got to be done to carry these 
fellows over the situation. In all but 
about five cases,” Mr. Perkins added, 
“I made the loans.” 

He then gave details. Two loans 
totaling $170,000 were made to Robert 
Forgan, assistant vice president of the 
bank in charge of operations west of 
Chicago. At the time he borrowed this 
money, Mr. Forgan’s net worth was 
only $42,000, of which $30,000 was rep- 
resented by furniture. 

“I do not think that on the collateral 
he was justified in getting the loan,” 
said Mr. Perkins. 

Up to November, 1930, Mr. Forgan 
had paid $4,900 interest, leaving a bal- 


‘ ance of $3,700 interest plus the entire 


principal unpaid. 

Lee Olwell, then vice. president of 
the National City Bank and at present 
publisher of The New York Evening 
Journal, was also the recipient of a 
loan. He obtained $185,000, without 
putting up any collateral. If Mr. Ol- 
well were a customer, rather than an 
officer of the bank, “he would have to 
have some really good story” to get the 
moriey, Mr. Perkins admitted. 

“The primary purpose of the loans,” 
he explained, “was to maintain the 
morale of the organization. We had to 
lift the strain from some of our men 
or possibly they would have become 
dangerous to the bank.” No legal ac- 
tion had been taken to collect the debts 
“because that would be contrary to the 
idea of the whole thing.” 


BANNED: Treasury Says “‘No” to 


Proposal of Loan to France 


Secretary Morgenthau last week re- 
plied politely but emphatically ‘‘No” 
when New York banks asked the 
Treasury Department for permission to 
participate in a loan to France. 
“France, I have observed, is among the 
(war debt) defaulters,” declared Mr. 
Morgenthau by way of explanation. 

The Secretary based his decision on 
a bill pending in the House banning 
new loans by American firms and in- 
dividuals to foreign governments which 
have defaulted on their debts to the 
United States. This bill has passed the 
Senate, has the support of the adminis- 
tration, and is expected to be enacted 
into law shortly. It is sponsored by 
fiery Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, who admits that he stands in 
awe of his wife, but of no one else on 
earth. 

The loan on which Secretary Morgen- 
thau turned thumbs down, as far as 
American banks are concerned, was a 
100,000,000 guilder (currently $67,500,- 
000) block of 90-day French Treasury 
bills being marketed by a syndicate of 
Dutch bankers. 

The canny Hollanders, made cautious 
by the wave of currency devaluation 
which has swept the world since the 
war, inserted a unique clause in the 
loan contract. To protect themselves 
against the possibility that France 
might try to wiggle out of part of its 


obligation by going off the gold stand- 
ard, they substituted for the usual stip- 
ulation that repayment should be made 
in gold coin of current weight and fine- 
ness, a clause of their own contrivance. 
This provides for repayment in either 
gold or sufficient exchange to obtain a 
corresponding quantity of gold “at one 
or several other places either within 
or outside of Holland,” at the option 
of the lenders. 

Thus the administration, in cracking 
down on the proposed loan to France, 
by implication serves notice to other 
defaulting European governments that 
they can no longer tap the streams of 
American capital. For only Finland, 
out of all the war borrowers from the 
United States, is up to date on her pay- 
ments. “It would be contrary to ad- 
ministration sentiment and the appar- 
ent sentiment of Congress to approve 
such loans,” Secretary Morgenthau 
declared. 

He did not state whether the ban 
applies to nations, such as Great Brit- 
ain, which tendered a token payment 
on her war obligations. 

“The United States Treasury,” a 
French official commented piously, 
‘punishes even unto the third and 
fourth generation.” 


DIVIDEND: Stockholders’ Melon 
Shrinks Under Tax Burdens 


A stockholders’ melon declared by 
the National Distillers Products Corp., 
one of the largest liquor companies in 
America, turned out to be part lemon. 
This was revealed last week by Seton 
Porter, industrial engineer and presi- 
dent of the liquor company. 

The sad tale told by Mr. Porter be- 
gan happily enough with the declara- 
tion of a dividend. It was not just an 
ordinary cash dividend. A case of 24 
pints of 100-proof bottled-in-bond 16- 
year-old whisky was to be “paid” on 
each five shares of common stock. This 
unusual gift to shareholders was an- 
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nounced in 1932, subject to the repeal 
of prohibition. The company set aside 
approximately 126,000 cases of its fine 
old stock for the payment of this liquid 
dividend, which applied to stockholders 
of record on Oct. 2, 1933. 

But when prohibition was repealed, 
and stockholders were legally able to 
take advantage of the company’s of- 
fer, they found they had to pay taxes 
and packing and shipping charges to- 
taling $20.61 a case in order to fill up 
their glasses at the company’s expense. 
Based on current prices, officials of the 
company estimate the value of the liq- 
uor at only $55 a case wholesale. 


Here is the list of charges that confronted the 
“lucky”’ stockholders: 
Bottling and casing.......... 
Kentucky State withdrawal tax.............000 

(50 cents a gallon) 

State, county, and local taxes.............c.0000-0 30 
Federal stock dividend taX...............:ccccce0+ee 








Ee ST I  senisxteneihashscbieinipicidatgniorenn 6.00 
($2 a gallon) 
Storage Oct. 1, 1932, to Jan. 31, 1934.......... 2.40 
| & >. Ree ee 3.00 
($1 a gallon) i 
*Freight and handling to New York.............. 91 
Delivery from warehouse............c.:csssesseeeee 25 
$20.61 


“These figures,” said Mr. Porter, “are 
in themselves illustrative of the futil- 
ity of the argument so frequently ad- 
vanced that the bootlegger who pays no 
taxes must be done away with by un- 
derselling him.” 

Mr. Porter was once interested in oil, 
as well as the more palatable liquids. 
He became head of National Distillers 
ten years ago when it was formed on 
the foundations of the old Kentucky 
Distillers and Warehouse Co. During 
prohibition, activities were confined to 
selling medicinal spirits. Repeal nat- 
urally brought on a wide expansion of 
operations, and the company has re- 
cently been active buying up other 
choice properties in the field. 


BANKS: British and American 
Institutions Pass Inspection 


America, famous for its bigness, has 
no commercial bank as large as some 
in Britain. Comparisons based on the 
amount of deposits show that all the 
“Big Five” British banks overtop even 
the Chase National Bank in New York, 
largest in the United States. 


A pamphlet issued by the Califor- 
nia Bank in Los Angeles reveals fig- 
ures on the largest banks in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It states that the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., with head offices 
in London, is the only bank in the 
world with more than $2,000,000,000 
deposits. Three of the other huge Brit- 
ish banks—Barclay’s Bank, L{d., 
Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., and Westminster 
Bank, Ltd.—each boast more than $1,- 
500,000,000, and the National Provincia! 
Bank, Ltd. is close behind. Mean- 
while, America’s champion, the Chase 
National Bank, had aproximately $1,- 
339,000,000 deposits at the end of 1933. 
The National City Bank of New York 
came next with deposits totaling about 
$1,117,000,000. 

But America has a larger central or 
bankers’ bank than Britain. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York held 





over $200,000,000 more deposits than 
the Bank of England. 

The pamphlet states that the largest 
bank in the United States outside of 
New York City, measured in terms of 
deposits, is the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association in 
San Francisco, which stood eleventh on 
the list with $768,000,000. The Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. in Chicago was thirteenth 
with deposits of $630,000,000. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Debt Takes 
A Holiday in North Dakota 


North Dakota business men who are 
hard pressed for funds do not have to 
worry about paying their debts until 
after July 15. A moratorium declared 
by Gov. William A. Langer last week 
decrees it unlawful for the next three 
and a half months to attach the stock 
or equipment of North Dakota business 
men in financial distress. 

“Due to the financial ruin which has 
befallen farmers in this State,” the 
Governor’s order states, hundreds of 
business men are unable to pay their 
obligations. So that creditors may not 
feel unnecessarily cheated, it is pro- 
vided that they may apply in the dis- 
trict courts to force payments when it 
can be shown that debtors are able to 


pay. 


High-Priced Fords: A Ford-motored 
automobile to sell for approximately 
$3,640 is about to make its appearance 
on the concrete highways of America. 
It will be part factory-made in Dear- 
born, and part hand-made by Brewster 
& Co., Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Rolls-Royce of America, Inc. 

The new car embodying this star- 
tling combination has been christened 
the Brewster Cabriolet de Ville. With 
a Ford V-8 cylinder engine and a chas- 
sis by Ford, it is of striking appearance, 
having flaring fenders and wide bump- 
ers tending to form a triangle in front. 

John S. Inskip, president both of 
Brewster & Co., Inc., and of Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., feels the new 
car meets an hitherto unfilled need. 

Rolls-Royce cost around $18,000, or 
approximately five times the price of 
the Brewster Cabriolet de Ville. The 
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newcomer in the motor world will com- 
pete with such long established cars 
as Lincoln, Cadillac, and Packard, all 
of which have models in the same price 
field. 

Trade Balance: Willard Thorp, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, removed his ever- 
present pipe from his mouth to deliver 
a warning to the American people last 
week. The former Amherst professor 
said that the huge excess of exports 
over imports, amounting to $226,000,- 
000 in 1933, cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely without serious harm to the coun- 
try. If imports are not increased, he 
predicted, defaults will occur on Ameri- 
can investments in foreign countries. 

“Barring some unexpected develop- 
ment,” said Mr. Thorp, speaking in De- 
troit, “our merchandise balance must 
sooner or later be readjusted by some- 
thing like $500,000,000 a year. In the 
long run we can accomplish this only 
by increasing imports relative to ex- 
ports. 

Special Assistant: Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, art patron and member of 
an old Massachusetts family, will go 
to work for Secretary Morgenthau 
Apr. 2. His appointment as special as- 
sistant in charge of fiscal affairs was 
announced last week, and it is be- 
lieved he is slated to become Under-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury later on. 

Mr. Coolidge can trace his ancestry 
back to the third President of the 
United States. Calvin Coolidge and 
Senator Coolidge of Massachusetts 
came from other branches of the fam- 
ily. In Boston banking circles, where 
his family has been active for genera- 
tions, Mr. Coolidge has been a vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Boston. 

Grain Market: President Roosevelt 
last week pleased the grain exchanges 
by signing their code, to become effec- 
tive Mar. 31. E. J. Grimes, Minneapolis 
dealer, said: “The grain trade looks 
upon it as an aid.” 


The code continues present limits to 
daily price fluctuations. Margin re- 
quirements are set at 10 per cent until 
Aug. 1, after which deals of more than 
2,000,000 bushels will require 25 per 
cent. 
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and Sister 


1.A.S.: 
Quit Princeton School Posts 


Bamberger 


Last week “heaven” witnessed a fall 
of angels. Louis Bamberger and his 
sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, resigned as 
president and vice president of the 
board of trustees of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. This 
is the institution to which Dr. Albert 
Einstein came last year, exclaiming: 
“This is heaven!” Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner is the director. 

Although Mr. Bamberger and his sis- 
ter established the institute with a gift 
of $5,000,000 in 1930, in the future they 
will have only ex-officio positions on 
the board. Mr. Flexner remains direc- 
tor. The office of president has been 
abolished in favor of a chairman, who 
will be Alanson Bigelow Houghton. Mr. 
Houghton, former American Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, Lon- 
don, has been in Corning, N. Y., where 
he runs his family’s glass works. 

Princetonians believe there may have 
been a fight. Dr. Flexner has had 
fights in the past. His critical book, 
“The American College,” outraged a 
number of university presidents. He 
also quarreled with the late George B. 
Eastman of Rochester, who once helped 
the director by giving a large sum of 
money for educational purposes. It is 
also said that he treats his tempera- 
mental staff-member, Dr. Einstein, with 
coolness. There is a rumor that he has 
now barked the shins of Mr. Bamberger 
and Mrs. Fuld. 

Mr. Bamberger, 79-year-old philan- 
thropist who began his career as a $4- 
a-week errand boy in Baltimore and re- 
tired as multi-millionaire president of 
the enormous department store bearing 
his name in Newark, N. J., could not be 
reached for an explanation of his resig- 
nation. His sister, successively mar- 
ried and widowed by her brother’s two 
partners, was also away from home. 
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In Princeton, the twelve members of 
the institute staff and the 23 “workers” 
—all Doctors of Philosophy absent on 
leave from university teaching posts 
while they pursue their studies—dquiet- 
ly went about their business in Fine 
Hall, where the institute is temporarily 
lodged. 

But Dr. Flexner dismissed the gossip 
lightly. Amplifying the announcement 
of the resignations which he, as direc- 
tor of the institute, first made public 
in his annual report, he explained that 
the two founders felt they might well 
be relieved of active duties now that 
the institute was established and func- 
tioning. 


* 
CRAFTS, INC.: Youths Exhibit 


Progress in Art of Business 


Passersby who hurried up and down 
Madison Avenue in New York last 
week may well have paused to look in 
the windows of a shop in the Fifties. 
In them were pewter plates, leather 
book covers, and embroidered linens, 
all of them beautifully wrought by 
hand. These things were but a taste 
of what was displayed inside—the an- 
nual exhibit of Metropolitan Junior 
Achievement. 

Young people of 16 to 21 years in 
attendance proudly showed the bowls 
and handbags, footstools and cigarette 
boxes which they had made. Others 
lifted down ledgers to show how they 
kept books. Some were busily ham- 
mering away at work benches. Mov- 
ies showed other groups engaged in 
work under the Junior Achievement 
plan. 

The organization started modestly in 
1919 with the object of teaching the 
young how to run modern business 
firms. From a few companies, organ- 
ized among the boys and girls in school 
and settlement-house craft classes of 
New York and Springfield, Mass., it 
has spread widely over New England 
and throughout the country. 

Each company, incorporated as “The 
Oddity Shop,” “Wee Moderns,” or 
whatever other name it fancies, sells 
stock of from 10 to 50 cents par value 
to raise money for materials and 
equipment. Then, under the guidance 
of a craft leader, it makes marketable 
objects of an unusual sort and teaches 
the youthful members of the firm to 
keep books and sell their products. 


SPEECH HOUSE: School Hopes 
To Make Us More Articulate 


A quiet little movement to put 
“strength and charm into American 
speech” blossomed last week into a 
thriving plant with plans for a century 
of growth before it. The International 
Committee on American Speech threw 
open the doors of a renovated brown- 
stone house on East Thirtieth Street, 
New York, which is to be its Speech 
Center—a clearing house in its project 
for bettering the American language. 

Guests who wandered past the fresh- 
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' WIDE WORLD 
Charles Isaacson, President of 
Speech Improvement Center 


ly painted, imitation brick facade and 
into its 24 rooms found clinical labora- 
tories, large and small classrooms, a 
broadcasting studio, a theatre, a minia- 
ture movie studio, an art gallery, and 
workshops for costume-making, scene- 
painting, and carpentry. 

Most of these rooms will be used by 
the Center’s Voice Arts Institute, which 
is to begin preliminary instruction Apr. 
1 and open complete courses next Sep- 
tember. 

In its School of Everyday Speech, reci- 
tations, criticism, and lectures will aid 
ordinary mortals ‘to pronounce words 
correctly, create conversation, and iron 
out accents. Those who aspire to 
speech-making may learn the current 
art of oratory in the School of Public 
Speaking. Embryo radio announcers, 
and radio engineers as well, will be in- 
structed in the School of Broadcasting. 
Movie actors, singers, dancers, and 
those studying foreign languages will 
all have separate schools. 

Each of the schools will also train 
teachers to spread its special gospel, 
for the International Committee plans 
to help not only New York but the 
entire country toward a better lan- 
guage. An information bureau will deal 
with every question from the pronunci- 
ation of “leisure” to advice on selling 
radio ideas. 

Leaders in this movement are Dr. 
Charles D. Isaacson, president of the 
Speech Center, and Dr. James Sonnett 
Greene who, as director of the now 
associated National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, for twenty years has heen 
dealing with speech defects. Preferring 
the clarity of Californian English to 
the “pretensions” of Bostonese, they 
hope to reach every community, giving 
the United States a unified language. 

This, Dr. Isaacson says, will do away 
with the present “auricular and mental 
gymnastics which enable each of us to 
translate into his own peculiar dacceygt 
the equally peculiar accents of all the 
rest of us.” 
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BIBLE: Press Caters to Public 
Taste; Syndicates Religion 


To keep up with lightning changes 
in public taste, newspaper syndicate 
editors must constantly be on their 
toes. The public’s fancies are fickle. 
One day newspaper readers will like 
only a war general’s memoirs; the fol- 
lowing day nothing will be read but 
true-story sweetness and bliss. 

After the drab years of the depres- 
sion, when no feature could rouse more 
than a mild interest, editors were glad 
to find the New Deal a happy syndicate 
hunting ground. The first craze was 
for “the inside track of the Deal Deal,” 
written by almost every Washington 
official who had a pencil. Next came 
the craze for quaint old pictures and 
gory war pictures. Now United States 
newspaper readers are greedily de- 
vouring almost anything that savors of 
religion. Hearst’s big King Features 
Syndicate last week announced it would 
syndicate the Bible. 

The public’s new passion for religion 
has already been tested. A series of 
sixteenth century wood-cuts of biblical 
subjects, which 75 newspapers bought 
from Bell Syndicate, and Dickens’s “Life 
of Our Lord,” placed in 200-odd United 
States newspapers by United Features 
Syndicate, have been a boon to editors. 

The latter was the most phenomenal- 
ly successful of any recent feature. The 
simple, child-like story boosted circula- 
tions by an average of 10 per cent and 
reached 10,000,000 readers. Besides the 
United States rights, bought from Lord 
Rothermere’s London Daily Mail, which 
paid Dickens heirs $210,000 for the un- 
published story, United Feature also 
got Canadian and Latin American 
rights. In Canada, eighteen newspa- 
pers ran the serial, and in every Latin 
American capital except Montevideo at 
least one newspaper bought it. 

Happy over the success of this fea- 
ture, United last week announced a new 
one. It is “Statesmanship and Reli- 
gion,” written by Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Keynote of the 
Wallace series: “For 1900 years it 
seemed the Sermon on the Mount was 
economic nonsense; now its realization 
is not only possible; it’s the only way 
out of chaos.” 

Hearst’s syndicated Bible is not the 
archaic, difficult-to-read King James 
text, but a three-year-old version writ- 
ten in simple modern English by the 
University of Chicago’s two eminent 
biblical scholars, Edgar J. Goodspeed 
and the late J. M. P. Smith. 


LITTLE FELLOW: New Cartoon 
Features a Half-Pint Infant 


In the offices of Collier’s magazine in 
the Postum Building on New York’s 
gold coast, Park Avenue, executives 
were busy last week trying to name a 
child. The child was one foot high, 
alarmingly precocious, and thoroughly 
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indestructible. Such _ high-sounding 
names as Algernon, Cedric, and Regi- 
nald would not fit a mawkish youth who 
could sit in an oven to see that his 
mother’s roast beef didn’t burn, or 
could crawl into a rat-trap in a depart- 
ment store while she was shopping. Nor 
would such healthy plebeian names as 
Joe or Fred fit a midget child that had 
to stand on stilts to use his mother’s 
floor broom. 

The fictional character to be named 
was the phenomenally . popular little 
fellow in Frank Owen’s drawings. Born 
in Collier’s last August, the freakish 
little character became a regular fea- 
ture last January, when Owen was giv- 
en a contract for two weekly drawings. 
Largely due to his repeated appear- 
ances in the big-circulation magazine, 
he is rapidly becoming a midget of na- 
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Pe ee ee ~ FRANK OWEN IN. rod 
“He Got the Shade up— 
Now You Get Him Down” 


tional importance and seems destined 
for as lively a career as was enjoyed 
by the late Whoops Sisters of Peter 
Arno. 

Mr. Owen’s fan mail is_ steadily 
growing. Most of it comes from per- 
sons who believe they have new gags 
for the tough little boy. But the gags 
almost invariably turn out to be sorry 
rehashes of musty old jokes. 

Lately the weekly cartoons have 
struck a stock character formula. In ad- 
dition to the half-pint child, who enjoys 
such antics as sitting in a saucepan of 
water on a stove in order to tell his 
papa when it is hot enough for shaving, 
there is the mother who always springs 
the one-line gag, and the father who 
looks on in hair-on-end surprise. 

The family’s creator is a small, sandy- 
haired Texan. After two years at 
Dallas University, Frank Owen went 
off to the Mexican border to work in 
the oil fields. Without any formal art 
education, he began to draw his wild- 
eyed cartoons. Violence was his forte, 
and robust humor his fancy. When his 
cartoons began to click he went back to 
Dallas to work on The Journal and later 
got a job on The Newark (N. J.) Morn- 
ing Ledger. 

Until he broke into Collier’s last Sum- 
mer the country at large had never 
seen a sample of his work. Now, with 
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two cartoons a week to do for Collier’s 
readers, Owen finds it difficult to invent 
situations bizarre enough to suit _his 
little fellow’s constitution. The artist’s 
wife, who “has studied the kid and 
knows him,” helps with ideas. 


EX-EDITOR: Al Smith Breaks 
With a Critic of Roosevelt 


In the ornate Grand Ballroom of the 
Astor Hotel, New York, 1,200 Irishmen, 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, gathered 
a fortnight ago. With their feet, sore 
from an afternoon’s parading, comfort- 
ably parked under dining tables, they 
settled down to eating and listening to 
speeches. 

The Son of St. Patrick whom all 
wanted particularly to hear was, of 
course, Al Smith. When Mr. Smith 
started off in his hoarse voice, the 1,- 
200 Sons were prepared to cheer them- 
selves voiceless. Their opportunity 
came when Smith, breaking into his 
routine speech, said: “Today is the 
wedding anniversary of President 
Roosevelt and his wife. I propose that 
this assemblage immediately dispatch a 
telegram offering hearty congratula- 
tions ... best wishes . .. many happy 
returns .. .” The audience roared its 
whole-hearted approval of this friendly 
gesture toward the White House and 
its occupants. 

Last week Al Smith made another 
friendly gesture toward President 
Roosevelt. This gesture was conducted 
by mail. In a letter to Frank A. Tich- 
enor, owner of the Smith-edited maga- 
zine, New Outlook, the “happy warrior” 
tendered a polite resignation because 
“of the great necessity of giving up 
some activity.” 

Few people were willing to believe 
Al Smith’s not-too-pressing editorial 
duties the cause of his resignation. 

Instead they looked at Tichenor’s 
record. A _ high-church Republican, 
though still friendly to Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, the newcomer in the magazine field 
was found to be a violent critic of 
Roosevelt policies. In another of his 
magazines, Aero Digest, his polemics 
against the New Deai for its air-mail 
policy have been headline making. 

But the real cause of the break was 
attributed to an article, ‘The Oh Yeah 
of the New Deal” submitted to Mr. 
Smith by Edward Angly. On reading 
it, Mr. Smith boiled over. On one side 
of a ruled line were Roosevelt cam- 
paign promises. On the other were 
Roosevelt post-election actions. Back 
he fired the article to its author. Mr. 
Tichenor insisted that it be published, 
and Mr. Smith resigned. 

The Smith-Tichenor association has 
been profitable. Precisely how much 
the New Outlook’s circulation was in- 
creased since Tichenor bought it at a 
bankruptcy sale for $12,500 is not 
known, for it does not belong to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. But none 
will question that the New Outlook has 
far more circulation than the 75,000 
that the “Old Outlook” had when it 
“died” early in 1932. 
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AIR PREACHERS: All Faiths 
Have Hours for Broadcasting 


Last week the House Merchant Ma- 
rine, Radio, and Fisheries Committee 
was in session. Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., was trying to explain to the mem- 
bers how his company felt about reli- 
gion. Reporters listened, hoping some- 
thing exciting would happen. 

Presently the news men thought they 
had a story. “NBC Bars Father Cough- 
lin!” they blared to the world. Anxious 
to tie up a dull committee session with 
the most controversial cleric in Ameri- 
ca, they had jumped at conclusions. 

The committee before which Mr. 
Aylesworth appeared is conducting 
hearings on the proposed McFadden 
Bill to bar “political and religious dis- 
crimination” over the radio. 

In the early days of radio develop- 
ment time was sold to.any church that 
applied. More than 1,000 churches 
asked for time in one year; sermons 
often fell between programs of wild 
jazz, and confusion reigned. So, shortly 
after its organization, the NBC chain 
announced that no time for religious 
purposes would be sold. Instead, time 
would be given away, and the responsi- 
bility of selecting preachers and pro- 
grams was placed on lay religious bod- 
ies. 

Protestant ministers are chosen by 
the Federation of Churches of Christ 
in America, and Catholic priests by the 
National Council of Catholic Men. At 
present Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Har- 
ry Emerson Fosdick preach on Sundays 
in the Radio Pulpit at 10 A. M. and in 
the National Vespers at 5 P. M. re- 
spectively, and the Rev. Dr. Fulton J. 
Sheen speaks in the Catholic Hour at 
6 P. M. Should the Catholic Council 
choose to select Father Coughlin in- 
stead of Dr. Sheen, it would be all right 
with NBC, but the explosive radio priest 
cannot buy time as an individual. This 
he tried to do some years ago and was 
refused. 

When a Jewish rabbi speaks over the 
NBC network the organization which 
selects him is the United Synagogues 
of America. Thus ‘the radio company 
avoids responsibility for religious 
speakers of any faith. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
was forced to adopt a similar policy 
some time later. In 1931 Columbia was 
broadcasting Father Coughlin. As the 
priest’s sermons became more and more 
vituperative, Columbia became corres- 
pondingly alarmed. The priest’s enor- 
mous popularity, combined with his 
penchant for likening Andrew W. Mel- 
lon to Judas Iscariot, produced a situ- 
ation packed with dynamite. Columbia 
ducked from under by passing a rule 
exactly like that of NBC, a rule which 
later prevented Father Coughlin from 
renewing his contract in the Autumn. 
His broadcasts now go over a chain of 
27 independent stations. 

Since then Columbia has sponsored 
the “Church of the Air,” and broad- 
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casts Protestant services on Sunday 
mornings and Catholic and Jewish ones 
in the afternoon. Time is allotted 
among the chief denominations which 
select their own preachers. The popular 
Negro preacher Elder Solomon Light- 
foot Michaux does not count as a re- 
ligious program, according to Columbia. 
He is an example of American folklore. 

Both systems broadcast religious mu- 
sic and special events such as address- 
es by the Pope. 





SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: Fly Fuzz Is Found 
Guilty of Causing Hay Fever 


Hay fever, which is not a fever and 
is not caused by hay, has been traced 
by shrewd medical men to a variety of 
causes. Ragweed, which is responsible 
for 90 per cent of all cases east of the 
Mississippi, is Public Enemy No. 1 of 
those who get’ teary eyes and runny 
noses in mid-August. But other cases 
have been traced to dandruff from mice, 
camels, goats, and horses. Yet others 
have been traced to rug dust, and in 
last week’s Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Salvatore J. 
Parlato of the Buffalo Eye, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Infirmary traced one type 
to the caddis fly. 

He suspected the fly, common all 
over North America, because of the 
fine, microscopic hair shed by its wings. 
He was convinced it was the cause of a 
type of hay fever when a physician 
friend, visiting on Lake Erie, noticed 
that he got severe symptoms when a 
particular fly brushed near his face. 


Setting to work, Dr. Parlato made 
an extract of the fly fuzz, then started 
testing patients for sensitivity. If sub- 
cutaneous injections caused the skin to 
get red and bubbly, the patient was 
sensitive to the caddis fly hairs. In all 
he found 43 out of 850 Buffaloans ex- 
amined were “takes.” 

With the incidence thus surprisingly 
high he fell to “immunizing” those who 
needed treatment. Those who took the 
pre-seasonal treatment (before the 
flies started shedding their fur) got at 
least 90 per cent relief from their 
sneezing fits. Of the twenty who waited 
for the season to start, eleven got bet- 
ter than 90 per cent relief, and only 
two, less than 70 per cent relief. 

The general line of attack in all hay 
fever immunization is for the doctor to 
first find what pollens irritate a victim. 
He does so by injecting a weak pollen 
solution under the skin. If no effect is 
noted, stronger and stronger doses are 
given until a reaction is definitely es- 
tablished. But if too strong a dose is 
required, it is evident that the patient 
is an unlikely sufferer from that par- 
ticular dust grain. 

The medical man will then try other 
pollens until he tracks down the guilty 
ones. With the villain thus cornered, it 
is a simple matter to build up an im- 
munization by a long and tedious series 
of injections. 
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CARRIERS 
OF FORTUNE 


ARRIER-PIGEONS helped to found a great fortune. When sailing- 

craft carried belated dispatches, the Rothschilds used pigeon posts 

to speed news of important happenings from one capital city to another. 

News and the grasp of its significance gave these bankers a tremendous 
advantage. 


Active, intelligent people always will appreciate the value of dependable 
news. They cannot afford not to know. News comes first in their essential 
reading. NEWS-WEEK, the fastest published news-magazine, places 
especial emphasis on the significance of the news. 


Voluntary comments show in some measure how much NEWS-WEEK 
means to its readers, why they prefer it. That they are page by page 


readers explains their unusual responsiveness to advertising. 
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“T have to get a composite picture of 
what is going on and I can get it better 
in NEWS-WEEK than in any other 
magazine, including all the digests and 
reams of stuff that come to my desk.” 


“Your pictures have more action, more 
significance than those of other maga- 
zines in the field.” 


“Very helpful in the supplying of his- 
torical background.” 


“I find NEWS-WEEK a necessity. We 


read every word every week.” 


“I have to read at some seven daily 
papers. NEWS-WEEK helps me to 
check up on them. It fills a gap in a sat- 
isfying manner.” 


“You are more crisp and business-like.” 


“There is no interspersing of word-wast- 
ing editorial opinion.” 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS—PUT IT IN NEW S-WEEK. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Discovered: That the $16,500 Duesen- 
berg automobile once used by former 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
is now the property of Willie Jones, a 
Harlem Negro. Willie Jones started 
buying it on time from an auto dealer 
after his wife decided that she “wanted 
something swell and proper for her po- 
sition.” 





Returned: By the Harvard Lampoon, 
Handsome Dan II to his owners at Yale. 
After submitting to the indignity of be- 
ing photographed while licking the 
boots of John Harvard, the bulldog mas- 
cot was sent back to New Haven. He 
had profited by his ten-day captivity, 
said Lampy, for during it he acquired 
a broad “A.” 


Died: Frederick Bennett Balzar, 53, 
Governor of Nevada, after an illness of 
several months, in the Executive Man- 
sion at Carson City. A miner and rail- 
way conductor in his youth, Governor 
Balzar entered Republican politics in 
1905. He was eager for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. The bills which legalized 
gambling and six-week divorces in his 
State were signed by him. 


® Major Gen. George O. Squier, 69, 
former chief of the Signal Corps, of 
pneumonia, in Washington. He served 
in the army from the time of his grad- 
uation from West Point in 1887 until 
his retirement in 1923. Just before the 
World War he organized the air serv- 
ice, and during the war he founded the 
Signal Corps School. His scientific re- 
searches included the invention of 
“wired wireless,” the device which 
makes it possible to send more than one 
message on the same telephone wire. 

Suicide: By poison, Courtney C. 
Julian, about 40, fugitive oil promoter, 
in Shanghai, China. He was an Irish- 
Canadian who, according to his own 
story, “covered pipe lines with pick and 
shovel for $1.50 a day.” Eventually he 
organized the C. C. Julian Oil and Roy- 
alties Co., which finally collapsed and 
left him faced with charges of a $3,500,- 
000 fraud. When Oklahoma wanted 
him for trial he forfeited $25,000 bail 
and fied last year to China. There he 
defied extradition—but not extreme pov- 
erty. 


® By chloroform, Mrs. Anna Gibson Al- 
lis, 84, the “horses’ friend,” in .«an old 
people’s home, New York City. Inter- 
ested in horses all her life, she was 
founder and ‘president of the Work 
Horse Relief League. She prevailed up- 
on the New York police department to 
put its aged mounts to death rather 
than to auction them off to cruel driv- 
ers. 


® By slashing his throat, Clyde (Pea 
Ridge) Day, 32, a former baseball 
pitcher, in Kansas City, Mo. After 
playing with the Western League, Day 
played with the Brooklyn Dodgers, the 


Cincinnati Reds, and the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. His “hog-calls” at players about 
to bat won him popularity with the 
fans. 

Arrived: Nila Cram Cook, the “Blue 
Serpent Goddess,” who was a former 
Gandhi disciple; aboard the steamer 
City of Elwood, in New York. Though 
she at first refused to emerge from her 
cabin, she later bounded out in the 
clothes bought for her by the charity 
home in Calcutta, from where she was 
deported last month. 

“Here am I,” she told the news men. 
“Do with me what you will.” 

When asked whether she was 24, she 
said she was born six months ago on a 





Se 


ACME 


Nila Cram Cook and Her Son Who 
Called Gandhi “A Grumpy Old Bear” 


train—she is always born on trains. 
She said she was in love with the world 
(kissing a reporter), and that she ‘had 
lived in India for 8,000,000 years. 

Her son, Serios, also submitted to an 
interview. He said Gandhi was “a 
grumpy old bear” with “elephant ears.” 

Monday Miss Cook admitted being 25 
years old when she appeared at the 
Marriage License Bureau in New York, 
to be married to Albert N. Hutchins, a 
writer, who was said ‘to have been a 
steward on the City of Elwood. 

Sick List: Major Gen. Dennis E. 
Nolan, commander of the army’s Sec- 


‘ond Corps Area (influenza): recovering 


in Hot Springs, Ark. 

Johnny Dundee, former featherweight 
boxing champion (struck by hit-and- 
run driver): recovering in West 
Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. James J. Walker, the former 
Betty Compton (slight shock from au- 
tomobile crash): recovering in London. 

Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (eye trouble): 
recovered in Hongkong. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, radio 
priest (acute indigestion): recovered 
in Detroit. 

C. C. (Cash and Carry) Pyle, profes- 
sional sports promoter (paralysis): re- 
covering in Miami. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Broadway Has Two Plays 
By John Lawson In One Week 


Not every playwright can have the 
sensation which John Howard Lawson 
experienced last week. He saw two of 
his plays open in the short space of 
three days. They were called “The 
Pure in Heart” and “Gentlewoman,” 
and were presented in New York at the 
Longacre and Cort Theatres respec- 
tively. 

Unfortunately the emotion which 
Mr. Lawson’s achievement inspired was 
not all pleasure. Theatregoers won- 
dered how the author of “Processional” 
and “Success Story” could have written 
two such weak, sentimental dramas. 

“The Pure in Heart:” is the sad tale 
of a country girl who sacrifices her vir- 
tue to a stage career, but retrieves 
purity of heart through a soul-mate 
gangster. Love, longings, bombs, and 
bullets go hand in hand through the 
performance until the more violent ex- 
plosives finally end the muddled life of 
the girl and her assassin lover. The 
play closed after a five-day run. 

“Gentlewoman:” which opened two 
days later, showed Stella Adler in the 
role of a rich, bored New York lady. 
In her boredom she turns to a male 
member of the working class, who ac- 
cepts her attentions for a time. But 
presently he decides she is not what 
he wants, and they part with the vague 
decision that each must lead his own 
life. The effect on the audience was 
confusing—nobody seemed to know 
what anybody wanted, not even the 
author. 





“The Shatter’d Lamp:”’ At the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre in New York, an un- 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 


Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


*E.T CT. 





MT P.T. 
Mar. 31. ‘‘Manon,” 
Metropolitan Opera. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ. 
Apr. 1. Sunrise Serv- 
ice, Hollywood Bowl. 
Coiumbia 


1:50 12:50 11:50 10:50 
6:30 5:30 


Carol Service, Wind- 
sor Castle, England, 


Cole Rtt....-0000«0%0 12:45 11:45 10:45 9:45 
Lily Pons, soprano; 
Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus. WJZ....... 6:00 5:00 4:00 3:00 
Siberian Singers; 
Mischa Levitsky, pi- 
anist.. WEAF....... 11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 
Apr. 2. White House 
Easter egg rolling 
ceremonies. Columbia 1:00 12:00 11:00 10:00 
Rosa Ponselle, so- 
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Apr. 4. Westminster 
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Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist. Columbia.... 11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 
Apr. 6. John Erskine. 
WHEE cénwarecsdews 8:30 7:30 6:30 5:30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


fortunate, kindly, retiring German pro- 
fessor is shown paying the penalty in 
modern Germany for having married 
a Jewish wife. 

The play is interesting—perhaps it 
is the best of the year’s crop of anti- 
Nazi dramas—chiefly because of its 
sincerity. The English author, Leslie 
Reade, appears genuinely moved by 
the havoc caused by Herr Hitler’s race 
prejudices, and works himself up to a 
harsh and vivid attack. 

First is seen nice old Professor Opal 
living peacefully in a college town with 
his Hebrew wife, splendidly played by 
Effie Shannon. Then comes trouble in 
the person of Johannes von Rentzau, a 


_ Student sent by the Nazi authorities to 


stir up enthusiasm for the Aryan 
cause. Ranting, swaggering, and heel- 
clicking, the young nationalist interests 
the professor’s son in his movement, 
and soon succeeds in breaking up a 
happy home and making the innocent 
suffer cruelly for the “guilty’—those 
who happen to be Jews. 

In the end, Mrs. Opal sees no way 
out, and commits suicide. But the de- 
struction is not yet complete. When 
Nazis come in to tell the professor that 





they will forgive him his sin of loving | 


his wife, he stands over her body and 
curses them. 


While for the most part the action 


Whereupon a trooper | 
brutally raises his revolver and fires. | © 


stays within the realms of reality, there | 


are times when the drama verges on | 
It is hard to believe that 


the absurd. 
anybody, even a rabid Nazi, could be 


quite so melodramatic and ranting as | 


John Buckler makes the villainous Jo- 
hannes von Rentzau. 


SCREEN: Curtain Rings Down on | 


Career of Lilyan Tashman 


There is nothing like the death of a | 


movie star to bring out hordes of curi- 
osity seekers. New York is not likely 
to forget the scenes that followed the 
demise of Rudolph Valentino in 1926 
when the crowd all but tore the Camp- 
bell Funeral Chapel to pieces. 

When Texas Guinan, actress and 
night club proprietress was buried last 
November, there was a mild repetition 
of the Valentino scenes, and last week 
several women were taken to the hos- 
pital following a rush to see the burial 
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of Lilyan Tashman. Miss Tashman, 
wife of Edmund Lowe, died at Doctor’s 
Hospital, New York, after an operation 
for tumor. She was 34 years old. 
“She was a grand trouper,” said Ed- 
die Cantor speaking at the ceremony, 
which was conducted in the Jewish rit- 
ual. The popular star was the seventh 
child of a clothing manufacturer, spent 
her youth in Brooklyn, and dreamed of 
a stage career. There is a story that 
Mr. Ziegfeld saw her having tea one 
day in New York and became inter- 
ested in her. In any event, 1917 saw 
her in the Follies chorus, starting a 
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career that led to fame and many lov- 
ing admirers. 

Her first speaking role on the legiti- 
mate stage was given her by David 
Belasco in “The Gold Diggers.” After 
two seasons in a Washington stock 
company, in 1924 she entered the mov- 
ies as second lead in “Garden of 
Weeds.” It was in this same year that 
she met Mr. Lowe in Hollywood and 
married him. Her first marriage, of 
short duration, was to Al Lee, who ap- 
peared with Eddie Cantor in vaudeville. 

During the past few weeks, Miss 
Tashman had been giving all her ener- 
gies to the completion of a film version 
of “Frankie and Johnny,” soon to be 


released. Last week, she was starred; 


in a picture called “Wine, Women and 
Song” (Syndicate), which failed to 
please reviewers. She will also appear 
shortly with Norma Shearer in “Rip- 
tide,” a Metro-Goldwyn production. 


Mary Pickford, who was among the 
celebrities at the Tashman funeral, 
said the behavior of the crowd was 
“disgusting.” In the struggle to get 
near the grave, a tombstone was 
knocked over, injuring several women. 


“BOTTOMS UP:” Bums and Beauty 


Contrive to Crash Into the Movies 


Fox Films has proved that a story 
of how to break into the movies can 
still yield entertainment. 

A beautiful sylph-like blonde with 
ample sex appeal, Miss Pat Paterson of 
England, makes her American debut in 
“Bottoms Up” as a Canadian beauty- 
prize winner, starving for want of a 
contract. In Hollywood she meets three 
thoroughly ragged bums, boasting $60 
between them. They plot. 

She agrees to pose as the daughter 
of an English peer, and Limey Buck 
(Herbert Mundin), who has just served 
his time for forgery, is assigned the 
job of being her aristocratic father. 
With the aid of Spencer Tracy, their 
promoter, they proceed to take the 
movie studios by storm and to build a 
career for Miss Paterson. The inevita- 
ble romance shapes up happily when 
Miss Paterson, working on the lot, finds 
her passionate love of the handsome 
leading man is reciprocated. 

Herbert Mundin as the English peer 
is far and away the funniest thing in 
the show, and far and away the least 
interesting is the dazzling here as 
played by John Boles. There are several 
tuneful songs scattered about, and vari- 
ous dance chorus rehearsals of the 
movie in which Miss Paterson stars. 




















CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





COME ON MARINES (Paramount). A Ca- 
sanova of the marines scrambles through 
farcical adventures that lead him from 
New York night life to rescuing chorus 
girls in the Philippines. Richard Arlen in 
the lead. 


JIMMY THE GENT (Warner). A dull tale of 
a racs<et of furnishing lost heirs for large 
fortunes. James Cagney rather amusing in 
his interpretation of ethics. 


HOLD ‘THAT GIRL (Fox). Just another 
hair-raiser concerning the life of a girl 
reporter and a private detective, with 
Claire Trevor and James Dunn making 
the most of the starring roles. 


But in spite of its virtues, “Bottoms 
Up” is another back-stage film. Talent 
can make it amusing, but only blazing 
genius could make it novel. 


RADIO: Poet Sues Durante for 
“Singing, Shouting, Reciting”’ 


Jimmy (Schnozzle) Durante and the 
National Broadcasting Co. have become 
defendants in a suit brought by Alfred 
Kreymborg, the poet, who seeks $100,- 
000 damages for infringement of copy- 





Sued by A 
Poet for Damages on Copyright 


Jimmy Durante, 


right. The attorney for the poet is 
Harry Weinberger. Durante is ac- 
cused of “singing, shouting, and recit- 
ing” such tidbits from Mr. Kreymborg’s 
pen as: 


We have a one-room home. 
You have a two-room three-room 
four-room. 


This is not the first time Mr. Wein- 
berger has championed an author. He 
successfully defended Eugene O’Neill 
in 1931 against Miss Georges Lewys 
who claimed the playwright, in his play 
“Strange Interlude,” had plagiarized 
her privately printed novel, “The Tem- 
ple of Pallas-Athenae.” In his decision 
against Miss Lewys, Judge John M. 


Woolsey (of “Ulysses” fame) said: 
“You can’t copyright the words in the 
dictionary.” 


Mr. Kreymborg is well known in the 
world of poetry, and has been active 
in supporting magazines devoted to 
the arts. He is a quiet, small man, 


- fond of good talk, and a keen chess 


player. 

The alleged quotations are taken 
from a book of poems called “Others,” 
later used in the Kreymborg play, 
“Jack’s House.” Another verse which 
Durante “shouted or sung,” according 
to the charge, reads: 


She has two green pillows on our 
black couch. 

They should be cerulean bolsters on 
a lemon silk divan. 
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GERMAN JEWS: Feuchtwanger 


Gives Theme Fresh Variation 


THE OPPERMANNS. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
406 pages, 87,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. 

Herr Feuchtwanger (see cover), ex- 
German citizen, reports an amusing co- 
incidence in the preface to this novel of 
Jews in Naziland. When the title of the 
book was announced in Germany, it 
seems a real family of Oppermanns ob- 
jected, saying that theirs was a “strict- 
ly Christian” name. To save their feel- 
ings, the label was changed to Oppen- 
heim in the German edition brought out 
in Holland. In English, however, the 
author allowed it to stay as written, 
simply noting that “a parallel instance 
occurs in the name Hitler, which is 
borne by a Jewish family in Moravia as 
well as by the Chancellor of the Reich.” 

The story is that of an old patriotic 
Hebrew family of Berlin during the 
past year and a half. Some of its mem- 
bers had been commended by the great 
soldier von Moltke for war work in 
1871, and others had fought and died 
in the World War, but that did not 
mitigate their fate in 1933. 

Martin Oppermann, head of a furni- 
ture store, was done out of his business 
because he hired an indigent Jew; 
Gustav Oppermann, writer, was sent to 
a concentration camp after some right- 
eous citizens had overheard him criti- 
cizing the government; the third broth- 
er, Edgar, a physician, was exiled in 
spite of his fine reputation, when merce- 
naries were ordered to purge Berlin 
hospitals of the proscribed race. 

A trifling incident furnishes the best 
tragedy in the book. Berthold, Martin’s 
son, wrote a history paper in school, 
disparaging Arminius, Teutonic hero 
who died in A. D. 21. Indignant, his 
Nazi professor demanded a retraction, 
but the boy resented his high-handed 
tactics and refused. Before long the 
press got hold of the incident; both 
the liberal-thinking school superintend- 
ent and the Oppermann family became 
involved. Berthold had to sacrifice 
either his integrity or his friends. But 
he did neither: he killed himself. 

Readers who have become tired of 
the dirge for German liberty which for 
the past year has been sung by a 
worthy choir of non-fiction writers, 


—— 


may find the sad tune more stimulat- 
ing in novel form. Unfortunately this 
dismal tale makes rather heavy reading. 

Lion Feuchtwanger, a Jew, knows 
how the Nazis treat their enemies. A 
year ago, during his absence from 
Germany, his house was raided, his 
manuscripts, books, and one automobile 
appropriated by Nordic policemen. Last 
August Hitler canceled his citizenship 
along with that of 32 others, in the 
first wholesale proscription of exiles 
whose actions seemed “detrimental to 
German interests.” 

The novelist had said that there were 
139,000 mistakes in the 140,000 words 
of Hitler’s book, “My Struggle.” 


MEXICAN GENERAL: Man Who 
Made Us Remember the Alamo 


SANTA ANNA. By Frank C. Hanighen. 306 
pages, 94,000 words. Illustrations, Index, 
Bibliography. Coward McCann, New York. 
$3.50. 


“If the Americans do not beware, I 
shall march through their own country 
and plant the Mexican flag in Wash- 
ington,” said the hero of this biog- 
raphy, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
Mexican President, General, and bandit. 
The threat was made, not last week but 
in 1835, before the siege of Alamo for- 
tress in the war which gave Texas her 
independence. 

He besieged the stronghold in what 
has since become the State of Texas, 
and finally, with the help of 6,000 
troops, overcame and slaughtered 183 
Texans. It was one of his very few 
victories. Shortly afterward he was 
ignominiously captured at San Jacinto, 
whereupon he congratulated the vic- 
torious Sam Houston on having “con- 
quered the Napoleon of the West.” 

In spite of his shoddy leadership, 
Santa Anna was able to stay in the 
limelight off and on for a whole genera- 
tion. One of his first public notices an- 
nounced his arrest for forging a check 
while in the service of the ee of 
Spain. 

When Mexico obtained intuianidenes 
and began her endless career of revo- 
lutions, he learned to change sides with 
the rapidity of a tennis ball. Tiring of 
the short-lived first Mexican Empire, he 
proclaimed a republic before he knew 
what the word meant, as he later con- 
fessed. 

Five times he was exiled to various 
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basement room, 
prominent New York 
gangster is found 
shot through the 
head. 


An old London jew- 
eler is killed on a 
Yorkshire moor, and 
valuable jewels are 
missing. 


a thoroughly 


HIGH 

The thrill and shock 
of finding in Mr. 
Clive all the char- 
acteristics of acrim- 
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gruesome 
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life and cruel 
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LOW 
The sudden appear- 
ance of an old neigh- 
bor covered withred, 
and the explanation 
of it all, is absurd- 
ly melodramatic. 


The action is com- 
plicated, 

many characters ap- 
pear and disappear 
that it is hard to 


CLOSE 

A drunken writer 
enters on a scene 
tense with suspi- 
cion and shows that 
Clive is in no way 
connected with the 
criminal. 


Deputy Commission- 
er Stmon carefully 
reads police reports 
on case and 
reasons the mystery 


keep them straight. out. 


Though the killer is 

elusive, the mystery 

of the disappearing 

jewels is rather 
weak. 
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escaping murderers, 
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parts of the West Indies, and five times 
returned, usually to take up the pas- 
time of ruling where he had abandoned 
it. He lost a leg at Vera Cruz, and its 
mangled remains were buried with 
ceremonies fit for the body of a saint. 

When he was in exile during the 
Mexican War of 1846 with this country, 
President Polk gave him permission to 
pass through the blockade, overthrow 
the hostile government if he could, and 
make peace. He accomplished the first 
two steps, but then decided to keep the 
war going after all. As usual, he was 
beaten. 

He lived long enough to make history 
even on Staten Island, N. Y. During 
one of his periods of exile he paid a 
visit to that suburban paradise. One 
day James Adams, who was acting as 
interpreter for him, asked him the 
name of a certain tropical vegetable 
he was chewing. Santa Anna said it 
was chicle, and gave a generous sample 
of it to his young friend. After many 
experiments, the chicle was made into 
the world’s first chewing gum. That, 
says his biographer, was the General’s 
only enduring contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 

Frank C. Hanighen is a free-lance 
journalist and literary agent. He was 
inspired to write this colorful life of a 
big-time bandit when he saw Santa 
Anna’s famous leg in a glass case in 
Mexico, D. F. 


PHYSICIANS: Love Plays Havoc 
With Doctors at Sanatorium 


PRIVATE WORLDS. By Phyllis Bottome. 
342 pages, 79,000 words. Houghton, Miff- 
lin, Boston. $2.50. 


In real life physicians may lead more 
sedate lives than gangsters, but in mod- 
ern fiction they run the professional 
gunmen a close second as thrill-pro- 
ducers. Judged by Miss Bottome’s lat- 
est novel, the psychiatrists who manage 
insane asylums have particularly hair- 
raising existences. 

There are three doctors in “Private 
Worlds:” the egotistical Dr. Alec Mac- 
gregor; Dr. Charles Drummond, head 
of the sanatorium where the story is 
laid, and Dr. Jane Everest, whose lover 
was killed in the World War and who 
was an accomplished neurologist at the 
age of 30. The medicos soon get them- 
selves into a terrible tangle. Jane 
Everest has a strong spiritual hold over 
Dr. Macgregor, but cherishes a sup- 
pressed passion for Dr. Drummond. 

The villainess is Dr. Drummond’s sis- 
ter, Myra, who leads Dr. Macgregor 
astray. Complicated though life is, a 
fine atmosphere of Anglo-Saxon sports- 
manship radiates from the characters 
at all times. Whenever the tangle gets 
unbearable, they get together and 
have a whisky and soda and a good 
analytical talk to ease their passions. 
In the end everybody is happy except 
the oversexed Myra, who is compelled 
to leave England for the Riviera. 

This obvious type of romance is made 
interesting by the medical background 
and the melodramatic actions of vari- 
ous paranoiacs and manic-depressives. 

Phyllis Bottome, the author, is a 


woman of the world. Daughter of an 
American -preacher, she attended a 
Swiss sanatorium after a physical 
breakdown, married a British Army 
officer during the war, and now lives 
much of the time in Italy and the 
Austrian Tyrol. Her first novel was 
accepted for publication by Andrew 
Lang when she was only 17. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


THE CHOICE. BEFORE US. By Norman 
Thomas. 235° pages, 52,000 words. Index. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


Once more America’s foremost So- 
cialist examines the sorry state of his 
party here and elsewhere. He ex- 
plains why Communists prefer to fight 
their Socialist brothers rather than 
back them up. Fascism, he hates. Of 
politics he says: “It is better to be right 
than to be President, but it is not much 
good being right unless once in a while 
you can elect a President!” He ought 
to know; he has twice been a candidate 
himself. The book is urbane, instruc- 
tive but not exciting. 


THE INCURABLE FILIBUSTER. Adventures 
of Col. Dean Ivan Lamb. 298 pages, 75,- 
000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York 
$2.50. 


According to this ghost-written auto- 
biography, Colonel Lamb held up some 
New Orleans gamblers, took their cash, 
and left hastily for South America. 
Before coming back, he fought in 
twelve revolutions and served in the 
armies of every Central American State 
but one. Gun play, drinking bouts, and 
dangerous political experiments related 
with gusto. 


CREATION’S DOOM. By Desiderius Papp. 


288 pages, 63,000 words. Illustrations. Ap- 
pleton-Century, New York. $3. 


Herr Doctor Desiderius Papp is an 
Austrian newspaper man turned scien- 
tist. He was assigned to “cover” the 
close approach of Mars to the earth 
which occurred in 1924. Association 
with astronomers won him to science. 
After ten years of study, he has writ- 
ten a book to show that ants will ob- 
literate mankind in only a few million 
years, and that the planet will probably 
burst soon afterward. Readers are ad- 
vised to sell the whole world short. 


TOMORROW’S MONEY. By Frank A. Van- 
derlip. 160 pages, 33,000 words. Reynol & 
Hitchcock, New York. $2, 


A veteran ker, who has made his 
money in Wall Street; the home of the 
“money changers,’’_briefly reviews .the 
decline and fall of prosperity and the 
rise of the New Deal. “I foresee it as 
an order in which the hand of the gov- 
ernment will have greater force in our 
business life,” he says cautiously. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN. Edited by Cather- 
ine Filene. 610 pages, 146,000 _ words. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3, 


New enlarged edition of a guide book 
to success by 155 women who have 
rung the bell in their different fields, 
including Frances Perkins, Alice Foote 
MacDougall, and Rachel Crothers, but 
not Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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OUR. attractiveness can 

be marred the moment 

you open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. If your 
teeth have begun to lose their 
brilliance, if they are not 
white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth 
Paste tonight, for this new 
scientific dentifrice contains 
mild and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove tobacco 


stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handker- briskly and the discoloration disappears. 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. To be fair, try this same test with the 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. dentifrice you are now using, and see if 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it you obtain the same results. 
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ne This Thrilling New Book of the 
Romance Behind the News 







the man to whom millions |@§ 
listen nightly— . 
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Photographic 
portrait of Edwin 
C. Hill—Frontis- 
piece in every 
book. 












Like a Modern Arabian Nights— 
doubly thrilling because it’s all true! 


If this great new book by radio’s most famous personality were 
offered by any other publisher it would probably cost you from 
$2.50 to $3.50. Our price is just $1. But you don’t even pay that 
until you have had the pleasure of examining, at your leisure, 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS. Read any of the un- 
forgettable true stories it contains—of the romance behind the 
news—the romance you never find in the papers—the romance 
that Edwin C. Hill spends his life in discovering, told as only 
he can tell it. 























A Few of the Titles 


Read them and know true 
Adventure & Romance 








Adventure, Personalities, State Secrets! 


You are living in an exciting age. But you have no idea how 
exciting, till you have read THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
NEWS. A thousand things you never knew will be reveal- 
ed to your astonished eyes. Adventure, secrets of history, 
discoveries of science, strange people you have never 

heard of, and strange facts about men and women in the 





Ghosts Are Abroad 


The Pullman Porter 
Who Was King 


Sherlock Holmes 
is Not Dead 


God Speaks Through 












world’s spotlight. They are all in this memorable book— Miracles 
a book you will want to own—a book you will prize— The Tower of London 
and read—and read again. Fill in the FREE Examina- Remembers 






tion coupon below and send it at once before this special 
offer expires. 


At All Bookstores Or Direct From the Publishers 


The Richest Men 
in the World 


The Strange Story of 
Opal Whiteley 


Firebrands of a New War 























WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 163-B) : Aféics of tener 
5 ' 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ‘ Unsung Heroes 
Please send me for free examination Edwin C. Hill's great new book, THE : Send No Money A King-God Passes 
HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS, 32 memorable chapters, cloth bound, ’ AR So G bl 
well printed, over 200 pages. I will either return the book at your ex- M A omantic ambier— 
pense or send you $1.00 plus a few cents postage within one week. ; Just mail the coupon and you will Lloyds of London 
, receive THE HUMAN SIDE . . 
ee I REL ET REIT EERE CL OE ADL OO Bo ee SON wee 3 OF THE NEWS to examine for ae ee oe —" 
' 5 days FREE. If you are not de- Uncle Sam’s Royal Ruler 
eT ie aS AIRC EE iE DT REPRE RTM ET deg! 2 Foo lighted in every way return the A Champion Mystery Man 
book at our expense without a 
i iii hiecnies carn cahikotasgibipridbbicetontstieai ig nadiitbumisinn ROD... sass: seaptinhdlatnetiammecselintas 





once to take advantage of this 


(C If you prefer to send cash in advance postage will be prepaid. A 
special offer. 











bit of obligation. But write at | and many more! 
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